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MR. GLADSTONE AT ABERDEEN. 


T is a pleasure to read a speech of Mr. Giapsronr’s which 
i deserves almost unmixed admiration. There could be no 
doubt that his Aberdeen address would be able and eloquent, 
but the speech possesses the rarer merit of seasonable and 
statesmanlike boldness. To appreciate the value and im- 

rtance of Mr. Guapstoxe’s declaration on Irish affairs, it is 
not necessary to concur unreservedly in all the opinions 
which he expressed on general politics. Some of the failures 
of last Session were attributable, not only to the difficulty of 
managing the business of the House of Commons, but to the 
defects and faults of the mcusures which were produced to be 
withdrawn. If the House of Commons had been at liberty to 
concentrate its whole attention on Mr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill, 
the condemnation pronounced on the scheme would have 
been still more complete and emphatic. Other obnoxious 
measures could only have been carried, if at all, by appeals 
to the party feeling of the Ministerial majority; but Mr. 
GLADSTONE may be pardoned for blindness to the imper- 
fections of his own legislative offspring. His audience had not 
come together either to blame the policy of their distinguished 
guest, or to listen to unnecessary self-depreciation. They may 
congratulate themselves on having furnished occasion for 
an announcement which will gratify all loyal subjects of the 
Crown. It has been too much the habit both of the present 
Ministers and of their political opponents to encourage agita- 
tion by treating all projects of innovation as open questions. 
When Mr. Mratu proposed the abolition of the most useful 
and harmless of English institutions, Mr. Bruce by way of 
reply contended that the destruction of the English Church 
was not a matter of immediate urgency. Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself committed the blunder of anticipating by his 
theoretical approval a demand for universal suffrage which 
has not yet been preferred. The seditious proceedings which 
have lately disturbed the peace of Ireland are probably not in 
themselves formidable ; but some anxiety was felt to ascertain 
the intentions of a Government which has too often seemed to 
assume the proposition that whatever is, is wrong. Mr. GLAp- 
STONE’s avowed determination to maintain the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland more than counteracts the mischief of the 
Phenix Park meetings, of the buffooneries which converted a 
knot of intrusive French Legitimists into ambassadors from 
the French nation, and of the bluster and triumphant menace 
of the Limerick election. 

Any impartial stranger who may have been present in the 
Town Hall of Aberdeen may perhaps have thought at the 
commencement of Mr. GLapstone’s speech that he was in- 
clined to deviate into paradox and exaggeration. It was diffi- 
eult to understand why he should denounce the year 1866 
as an epoch at which public spirit had sunk to the lowest 
ebb, until it appeared that a salutary reaction began in the 
county of Aberdeen. The long reign of Patmerston had 
overspread the land with torpor; Parliament had hesitated to 
adopt Mr. Guapstone’s Reform Bill; and Lord Dery had 
teturned to office. Anxious Liberals looking round the 
horizon descried no gleam of light, until suddenly, as when 
the path of safety opened to AENEAs from a Greek city, Aber- 

ire sent an Opposition member to the House of Com- 
mons. “The return of Mr. Forpyce was an event which 
“raised in London, and in those circles which, enlightened 
“as they are, are all the better for being enlightened by 
“manifestations of provincial opinion, a thrill of surprise 
“such as I can hardly ever remember.” Politicians deficient 
neither in experience nor in observation have long since for- 
gotten that there was an Aberdeenshire election in 1366, 
and they would, then or now, have been puzzled to say who 
the respectable Mr. Forpyce might be; but Mr. Guap- 


Stone's thrill of surprise was flattering to his local ad- 


mirers, and when an eminent statesman receives a compli- 
ment the least he can do is to be laudatory in return. Not 
being able to recollect any special exploit of the citizens of 
Aberdeen, Mr. GLapstone proceeded to bestow enthusiastic 
praise on their neighbours in th2 county, on the ground of the. 
vigorous measures for stampii," out the cattle plague of which 
they set the example. The im ginary critic may at this point. 
have thought that the virtues of the Aberdeenshire constitu- 
ency, however interesting to themselves, might possibly be- 
come tedious to the world at large; but for this occasion Mr. 
G.apstoneE had a purpose in dwelling on the qualities of local 
energy and self-reliance. As he truly said, the Aberdeen 
graziers had established the precedent on which Parliament 
afterward legislated ; and they unconsciously furnished a con- 
trast with the windy patriots who, instead of attending to their 
own affairs, are clamouring for Home Rule across the water. 
By a happy transition Mr. Guapstone passed from Aberdeen- 
shire to Ireland ; from the spirit and prudence which grapple 
successfully with domestic difficulties to a kind of Home 
Rule which was not equally satisfactory to deal with. 

Of the meaning of the demand Mr. Guapstone professed a 
justifiable ignorance, on the courteous assumption that the 
advocates of Home Rule are sincere in their professions. Mr. 
Burr and his followers declare that they have no intention of 
breaking the United Kingdom up into fragments, and the 
Prive Minister takes them at their word. He also, and the 
nation in which he holds the highest place, “intend and mean, 
“‘ every one of us, both high and low, not merely those who 
“ meet within this hall, but those who crowd the streets of 
“ your city, and of every city from the north to the south of 
“the island—we intend that it shall remain a United King- 
“dom.” In practical affairs a distinct and irrevocable deter- 
mination is worth a hundred arguments. Having pledged 
himself not to permit the Repeal of the Union, Mr. GLapsTonE 
professes, with unquestionable sincerity, his perfect readiness 
to discuss the question with Mr. Burr at any length which 
may be desired. If logic or rhetoric is wanted, Mr. Burr 
knows where to find them; but, after months or years of con- 
troversy, the conclusion will be the same. “ Can any sensible 
“man, can any rational man suppose that at this time of 
“day, in this condition of the world, we are going to 
“ disintegrate the great capital institutions of this country 
‘for the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the 
“ eyes of all mankind, and crippling any power we possess 
“ for bestowing benefits through legislation on the country to 
“which we belong?” It is satisfactory to receive from the 
most copious and facile of living orators a protest against the 
omnipotence of talk. Let Mr. Burr be as eloquent as he 
will, and the mob of Limerick noisy and intolerant after its 
wont, there are some fundamental principles beyond the 
reach of discussion; and among them is the political unity 
of the three kingdoms. Nothing simplifies a dispute more 
effectually than the elimination of one out of two possible 
conclusions. Mr. Burr may or may not be in earnest in 
promising that Ireland will be loyal to the Crown after the 
Repeal of the Union, and that the Imperial Parliament will 
be allowed without resistance to control all the common re- 
lations of the two countries. When Irish Corporations are 
always eager to meddle with general politics, it is easy to 
judge of the probability that demagogues would acknowledge 
any restraints on the power of an Irish Parliament. The 
objection that the peers of Ireland would almost unanimously 
refuse to form part of the proposed Legislature may perhaps — 
be considered as of secon importance. these im- 


pediments to the establishment of Home Rule will be fully 
expounded by Mr. Giapstone when the occasion arrives; 
but, if he should be unfortunately defeated in debate, his 
convictions and his conduct will remain unchanged. 


Mr. GLADsTONE may be readily believed when he says that 
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he welcomes the presence in Parliament of the ablest advo- 
cate of Repeal. Skilful combatants naturally prefer the 
weapons and the field of battle in which their own ‘mastery 
has often been proved ; and experience has often shown that 
out-of-door agitators become comparatively innocuous when 
they are brought for the first time within range of reply and 
confutation. ‘n the House of Commons Mr. Burr will not 
venture ou the gross fallacies which suit the Limerick 
hustings; and perhaps the hollowness of his scheme for 
federal government and legislation may be conclusively ex- 
posed. Long ago Hunt and Coszerr were successively 
extinguished as soon as they had attained the summit of their 
ambition by taking their places in the House of Commons. 
O’ConxELL was infinitely more formidable than the English 
agitators, because he had under his control a number of 
members by whose aid he often regulated the balance of 
parties; and it is still a disputed point whether he gained 
or lost in influence by taking his seat in Parliament. 
Mr. Burt’s speeches will certainly do less harm when 
they-are addressed tq intelligent hearers and to oppo- 
nents, than to a turbulent and applauding rabble; but it is 
not a ground of complacency or satisfaction that a pro- 
fessed enemy of the fundamental institutions of the country 
should be returned to Parliament. It may be confidently 
anticipated that Mr. Burr will not, after Mr. GLADsToNE’s com- 
ment, repeat at Westminster the complaint that the neglect of 
the Irish fisheries is the fault of an alien Government. As 
Mr. Guapstone happily remarked, neither Englishmen nor 
Scotchmen enjoy Home Rule, and yet they manage to catch 
the fish round their shores. Nothing can be fairer than Mr. 
Gapstone’s language on the subject of conciliation. He still 
refuses to believe that his great legislative measures have 
failed to conciliate Ireland; but “ we must always keep in 
“ mind that there is a higher law to govern the action of 
“ Parliaments and of politicians than the law of conciliation, 
“ good as that law may be.” Mr. Giapsronr’s refusal to con- 
cede, or even to consider, an unjust and ruinous demand is the 
best proof that his Church Act and his Land Act were sug- 
gested not by love of popularity, but by a conscientious desire 
to do what was intrinsically right. 


= 


AUSTRIAN DIFFICULTIES, 


— friendly understanding between Austria and Germany 
is already endangered by the same events which threaten 
the internal tranquillity of the Austrian Empire. The pro- 
blem which has for many years awaited a solution has once 
more been attempted by a reversal of the method previously 
adopted. Two or three years ago the Slavonic subjects of 
the Empire, with the exception of the Galicians, were osten- 
tatiously intriguing with Russia, while the German population 
‘was satisfied with the latest draft of the Constitution. The 
Czechs of Bohemia took the lead in the Slavonic agitation, in 
the hope of obtaining the separate recognition which had after 
long struggles been accorded to Hungary. The dispute among 
rival races became, as is usual in similar cases, complicated 
with political divisions; and the Ultramontanes and Abso- 
lutists allied themselves with the Czechs, while the Germans 
constituted the Liberal party. ‘The Emperor Francis Josern, 
whatever may be his personal leanings, has for many years 
shown a praiseworthy disposition to reconcile by any means 
within his power the dissensions which have from the begin- 
“ning of his reign incessantly disturbed the monarchy. Hav- 
ing tried in his youth the centralized despotism introduced 
by Scuwarzensere, and the ecclesiastical conformity esta- 
blished by Bacu, he has since frankly conceded the indepen- 
dence of Hungary, and he has sanctioned legislation directly 
antagonistic to the Concordat. There is no reason to doubt 
the good faith with which he has accepted several suc- 
cessive Constitutions; and probably he may have hoped, 
after securing the loyalty of his Hungarian subjects, to 
govern the Western portion of the Empire with the aid of a 
Federal Parliament or Council of the Realm, elected by 
seventeen Provincial Assemblies. The constituencies which 
return the members of the American Senate are twice as 
numerous, but they have the same customs and language. 
The Western half of the Austrian monarchy contains various 
tribes which regard one another with varying degrees of 
jealousy; and the dominant German race forms only a mi- 
nority in two-thirds of the provinces. It has consequently 
proved impossible to surmount the difficulty of adapting 
representative institutions to a heterogeneous community. 
An absolute sovereign may without exciting dissatisfaction 
issue his mandate to the various provinces under his sway ; 


but obedience which may be willingly paid to a common 
ruler is withdrawn when it assumes the form of submission 
to strangers and equals. As Holstein and Schleswig, after 
centuries of loyalty to their Dukes, broke away from consti. 
tutional Denmark, it seems intolerable both to Germans and 
to Slavonians to be outvoted in a common Parliament by an 
alien majority. If NepucwapNezzar or had 
granted a Constitution and summoned a Parliament, a hundred 
and twenty kingdoms, nations, and languages would immedj-. 
ately have fallen together by the ears. 


A King or Emperor who has to govern his dominions with 
the aid of three Prime Ministers at once may be excused for 
frequent failures. The Hungarian Minister, Count Anprasgy 
has no direct concern with the present troubles; but the 
Austro-Hungarian Chancellor, Count Brust, has just con. 
ciuded a friendly arrangement with the Imperial Government 
of Germany, while the Austrian Prime Minister, Count 
Howenwart, has thrown himself unreservedly into the arms 
of the Slavonic and Ultramontane party. It is no secret 
that Count Honenwart, though he was admitted to the 
interview at Salzburg, is entirely opposed to the German 
alliance; nor would it be possible for Prince Bismark to 
countenance a policy which is utterly odious to all the 
German inhabitants of Austria. It happens that, in consequence 
of the foolish opposition of the Pore and the more bigoted 
clergy to the unity ef the German Empire, Prince Biswarx 
is at present engaged in counteracting the intrigues of the 
Ultramontane faction. The leaders of the Slavonic 
were before and during the iate war inclined to . Poa 
alliance; and it thus happens that on every ground the present 
domestic policy of Austria is opposed to the principles which 
prevail at Berlin. It will be neither necessary nor expedient 
for the German Government to take any part in the struggle 
which is now convulsing Austria; but all’ experience proves 
that a certain political harmony is indispensable to the pre- 
servation of a cordial alliance. Those Austrians who are 
capable of Imperial patriotism must be well aware that the 
peace and security of the Empire can only be effectually 
guaranteed by the aid of Germany; but the Czechs are only 
conditionally loyal, and it would seem that even the Poles fail 
to appreciate the necessity of German protection against the 
ambitious designs of Russia. Passion is with nations almost 
always too strong for prudence, and hatred of German neigh- 
bours prevails over reasonable calculations of the value of 
German support. 


The seventeen Provincial Diets have recently been sum- 
moned to elect members to the Council of the Realm. The 
Federal Parliament has hitherto been reduced to a mutilated 
condition by the refusal of the Bohemians, and of some other 
Slavonic members to take their seats; and the concessions by 
which Count Honenwart now proposes to remove their ob- 
jections only introduce a new and not less important series of 
difficulties. The Germans who are identical with the Liberals 
of Bohemia form two-fifths of the whole population, and in 
intelligence and wealth they are greatly superior to their 
Slavonic rivals. That they would be outvoted in the pri- 
mary elections was certain; but perhaps they might have 
acquiesced in a local defeat if they had not been furnished 
with an excuse, or rather with a reason, for refusing to take 
part in the deliberations of the Diet. In a Decree or 
Message addressed to the Bohemian Assembly, the Emperor 
formally recognises the rights of the kingdom, and offers to 
confirm his recognition by a Coronation oath. After re- 
serving the obligations contracted to his other kingdoms 
and lands by various Constitutions, and by the Hungarian 
Coronation oath, the Eperor invites the Diet to discuss 
the position of Bohemia in such a spirit as to enable him 
to close the constitutional struggle without violating the 
rights of his other kingdoms and lands. It is not sur- 
prising that the Imperial manifesto should have produced 
among the Germans of Bohemia general indignation 
alarm, for although the language of the document may 
be interpreted to mean much or to mean nothing, 
it is evident that, if its ostensible intent were explained 
away, it would neither satisfy the Czechs nor in aby 
sense terminate the constitutional struggle. The most 
patriotic German would readily assent to the proposition that 
the rights of Bohemia ought to be fully recognised, but as 
the whole controversy turns on the definition of the rights in 
question, a new promise is necessarily understood to imply 
some additional concession. It is also remarked that the 
Emperor proposes to undergo in Bohemia, as in Hungary, 
the ceremony of a separate coronation, and it is not unreason- 
ably inferred that the adoption of the forms in which Hungarian 
independence was acknowledged implies a design of comply- 
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‘n¢ toa large extent with the Bohemian demands, The re- 
servation of the rights of the Ewrrror’s other dominions 

rs to anxious critics to involve an assumption that the 
ights of Bohemia are still open to discussion ; yet the same 
eonstitutional instruments which regulated the position of all 
the Western provinces of the Empire are not less applicable 
to Bohemia than to Styria or the Tyrol. The Diet mecting 
under the Constitution of 1867 has no jurisdiction over the 
legal or political state of the kingdom; and in accepting the 
Ewreror’s message as the starting-point of its deliberations, 
it at once assumes an extra-constitutional attitude. The 


Liberal or German minority accordingly refuses to take part | 


in the business of the Session until the Diet has ratified the 


terva 


yery Constitution against which the Czechs have uniformly 
rotested. It would be difficult to devise a more hopeless | 


ead-lock. 
In several other provinces the Liberals have on various 
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passed, and, as regards the Cabinet, the QuEEN is somewhat in 
the position of a permanent Secre Throughout her reign 
she has virtually assisted at every Cabinet Council; at least. 
she alone has known the result of each before the decision 
arrived at has become irrevocable. As Mr. Disraext truly 
said, “ There is no person who can advise Her Magesry, or is 
“ likely to advise Her Mauesry, in the times in which we live, 
“who can have such a complete mastery of what has 
“ occurred in this country, and of all the great and im- 
“ portant affairs of State, foreign and domestic, for the last 
“ thirty-four years, as the QuEEN herself.” Her advisers have 
held a in this or that Ministry, but there have been in- 

when they were out of office, and the posts allotted to 
them have often been, subordinate. The QueEN alone has 
never been in opposition, and has always had the inner- 
most secrets of every Cabinet laid open before her. The 


‘mere acquaintance with State papers which the QUEEN 


unds refused to take their seats in the local Diets, In | 


some instances there will not be a suflicient number of 
members to make a quorum; and elsewhere the elections to 
the Council of the Empire will be deprived of all moral 
weight. It will possibly in the end be found necessary to 
oscillate in the opposite direction, and once more to 
conciliate the Germans at the risk of reviving Slavonic 
hostility. Although there is a superficial analogy between 
the recognition of Hungarian independence and submission 
to the Bohemian claims, the merits of the two cases are 
entirely different; and the subdivision of the monarchy into a 
dozen fragments is more objectionable than the separation 
between its two chief constituent parts. The Hungarians only 
asked for the recognition of laws and privileges which had 
existed for ages, and which had received legal confirmation 
within twenty years, Hungary formed the largest part of 
the united monarchy; and it was incomparably more 
powerful than any separate province of Austria, Although 
the Magyars were themselves a minority of the population 
of the kingdom, the whole Hungarian community was practi- 
cally unanimous in supporting its ancient Constitution, nor 
was there any section of Germans to insist on the necessity 
of maintaining a closer connexion with Vienna. In Bohemia 
and in the other Slavonic provinces of the West the Germans 
are active and powerful; and the franchises which are 
cdaimed are either revived from medieval times or are 
founded on vague sentiments and novel theories of ethno- 
logy. The political leanings of Hungary are Liberal, while 
the Slavonic malcontents profess devotion to the Pops. If 
it was unavoidable that one section of the community should 
be alienated, it may be doubted whether Count Honenwarr 
has not selected the more formidable enemy in his challenge. 
The disaffected Czechs were rendered formidable by the almost 
avowed patronage of Russia, while the Germans may confi- 
dently rely on the support of their countrymen in the neigh- 
bouring Empire. Some of the adherents of the present Ministry 
have of late openly proposed war with Russia, and yet their 
policy would necessarily deprive them of the aid of a German 
alliance. Prudent German statesmen may probably prefer 
that a large seciion of their countrymen should preserve their 
allegiance to the House of Hapssure, because as Austrians 
they may be able to control or to influence the policy of the 
entire monarchy ; but the national feeling would ensure pro- 
tection to the German subjects of Austria against Slavonic 
oppression. The prospects of a complete and harmonious 
Council of the Empire are at present not encouraging. 


POLITICS AND HORTICULTURE, 


\ R. DISRAELI did the QuEEN no more than justice when 

he described to his tenantry at Hughenden the multi- 
farious and toilsome duties which she constantly performs. 
There is always a ‘disposition on the part of those who know 
nothing of public affairs to underrate the labour which their 


proper discharge entails. Most of all is this true in the case of | Perhaps it ia thet in these-daye-a, bishep endk.0005 ico 
P 


the Sovereign. Ministers, we know, have their work to do; and 
though, in making up the account to their credit, too much is 
usually set down to their Parliamentary, and too little to their 
departmental, functions, they are not often charged with abso- 
lute idleness. But the QuEEN necessarily acts behind the 
scenes, while her responsible advisers are constantly before the 
World. She may influence their policy in many ways without 
the fact being known beyond the limits of the Cabinet. The 
general tendency of their legislation will, of course, be Liberal 
or Conservative according as they belong to one or the other 
party in the State. But a permanent Secretary can often do 
much to modify measures which he cannot prevent being 


acquires through her rule of knowing the contents of 
every document to which her signature is affixed, constitutes 
a political training of no common severity. Still, the well- 
deserved compliment which Mr. Disragtr has paid to the 
QuvEEN as regards her punctuality and exactness in the dis- 
charge of the business of the State does not affect the 
criticisms of which she has lately been the object, as regards 
the merely representative functions of her position. The 
QveEEN has two classes of duties to perform. One of these, no 
doubt, is of much less importance than the other, but neither 
is without importance. It fortunately happens that the more 
important of the two is the one which the QUEEN is best able 
to cope with, while it is also the one which least admits of 
being delegated. The natural inference from these facts is 
that the QuEEn’s strength should be husbanded for the work 
which she alone can do, and that those representative duties 
which, though they belong to Royalty, can be performed almost 
equally well by any one of the Royal Family, should be made 
over to the Prince of Waxes. It would have been well if 
Mr. Disrart, while giving the QuEEN the praise she so justly 
merits, had not left out all reference to this simple and obvious 
compromise. So long as the QUEEN lives her political experi- 
ence must be precious to the nation she governs; but it 
needs no political experience to preside with grace at a ball 
or a banquet. In the QueEn’s state of health it would be 
idle to insist on her remaining in London for the season and 
keeping her former state at Buckingham Palace. But the Prince 
of Watts is perfectly competent to relieve Her Masesty of 
these lesser labours, and, this being so, it is a matter of reason- 
able regret that they are left undone altogether because they 
cannot be done by the person on whom they primarily devolve. 

Ata harvest festival itis the part of a local magnate to 
be civil to all mankind, and when the local magnate is also a 
political magnate, the compliments he pays may be expected 
to fall thick and fast. Next to the Queen, the clergy of the 
diocese came in for the largest share of Mr. Disraktt’s praises. 
Providence has given the farmers of Hughenden an abundant 
harvest, and the clergy have taught them to be grateful for it 
in church as well as at home. The devotions of the morning 
had recalled to Mr. Disracxi’s mind that the lines have fallen 
to him among a learned, pious, and devoted priesthood; and 
they in turn have the happiness of being governed by a Bishop 
who preaches admirable sermons, and is not too proud to 
preach them in the “ humble village church ” of Hughenden. 
Dr, Mackarness is the successor of another eminent Bishop 
whose example might serve as an incentive to him in the dis- 
charge of his sacred functions if any incentive were needed. 
But all that the Bishop of OxrorD wants in this way he finds 
“ in the impulse of his own heart and in the conviction of his 
“ own conscience.” Happy is the bishop who has Mr. Disrae.i 
for an entertainer or a guest. Mr. GLADsTONE can be gracious 
to a bishop when it pleases him; but then his honied words 
are mostly reserved for the Bishop of Cuester. The rain of 
Mr. Disrak.t’s eloquence falls on the whole Episcopate alike. 
There seems to be some subtle link between the episcopal 
character and his own which appeals to his sympathies. 


leader are each something of a lay figure. Each would like 
to doa good many things which he knows it is useless to 
attempt; each has lost, so to speak, that coercive jurisdiction 
which he once possessed. Indifference to ecclesiastical censures 
has brought about the first change; the loss of a Parlia- 
mentary majority has brought about the second. But the 
result in the two cases is pretty much the same, though it has 
been reached by a different process. 
It is not, however, in proposing the health of the QuEEN, or 
the health of the Bishop and clergy, that Mr. Disracxt is seen 
at his best. He is really mates. 9 element when he is pro-". 
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pounding maxims of husbandry. This year it was the 
garden rather than the farm that Mr. Disraxr.i chose to enlarge 
on. ‘The toast of the afternoon was “ Prosperity to the 
“ Hughenden Horticultural Society,” and Mr. Disrae.t threw 
himself into the subject as heartily as though his ambition 
had never soared higher than to win a prize at a flower-show. 
Hughenden, it seems, has for a number of years been the 
scene of a matic and successful effort to improve 
the condition of the agricultural labourer. The husband- 
men of the parish have full employment, good wages, 
and comfortable cottages; but Mr. DisragLt is a man 
of genius, and he sees that more than this is needed 
to ensure the labourer’s happiness. His life must be made 
interesting as well as comfortable. Man is not like a stalled 
ox—-satisfied with so much clean litter and fresh oilcake. 
He must have some sort of amusement opened to him, some 
object on which his thoughts can turn during his day’s labour, 
and which can give a zest to his nightly home-coming. In 
too many cases the public-house is the only thing that answers 
in any way to this description; but at Hughenden the attempt 
has been made to substitute the garden in its place. In the 
whole parish “there are no cottages, or certainly very few, 
“ without gardens, and gardens in which great taste and skill 
“are displayed.” The Hughenden Horticultural Society has 
140 members, and inasmuch as about sixty of these obtained 
prizes last Tuesday, there is good reason to suppose that the 
formation of such an association has stimulated the villagers 
to make the most of the ground which has been allotted to 
them. Mr. Disracxt did his best to enlarge the numbers of 
the Society by his demonstration that to a working-man “a 
“ garden is a source of profit, a source of comfort, and a source 
“ of pleasure.” We fear that some of his listeners may be 
disappointed if they hope to reduce his words to immediate 
practice, and look to the green gages which they plant in defe- 
rence to his suggestion to help them in paying theirrent. But 
as regards the comfort which springs from a constant supply of 
green vegetables, and the pleasure derivable from the culture 
of flowers, his position is unassailable. If we do not place his 
recommendation of autumnal cultivation on a level with 
his other maxims, it is only because we are not certain how 
much of irony may be mingled with his precepts. “ In cottage 
“gardening, autumnal cultivation is the first point... . 
“ This is the moment when you must dig and trench, and 
“accumulate manures, and it is upon the autumn culti- 
“vation that your success will depend when you claim 
“our prizes next year.” It needs only a verbal change or 
two to make this advice as applicable to the Ministerial as 
to the horticultural autumn. Why was it that there were so 
few prizes claimed last Session, if not because there had 
been so little autumnal cultivation in the previous recess? 
With a garden properly prepared at the proper time it is 
impossible, says Mr. Disragii, “to conceive what may be 
“the result, either in the plenteousness or the quality of 
“ the crops.” The converse truth was certainly made good 
in the legislation of the present year. The proper 
preparation had been omitted at the proper time, and 
as regards both the plenteousness and the quality of the 
crops, there was no room for two opinions. There was 
very little legislation, and what little there was was second- 
rate. It is to be regretted that the custom of leaving the ini- 
tiative in Parliamentary business entirely to the Government 
deprives the Conservative leader of an opportunity of reducing 
this sermon to practice. The politicians of the Opposition 
are shut out from autumnal cultivation, however much they 
may wish it; digging, trenching, and accumulating manure 
are virtually beyond their power. They can but sit by and 
criticize the work of those who are more fortunate than them- 
selves. It might not be a bad plan to have some prizes in 
legislation as well as in horticulture thrown open to all 
comers. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


HEN Sypney Situ, or some other humourist of the 

last generation, said that the Three per Cents. were great 

fools, there were few railway stocks or similar investments to 
which the same remark might not have been still more appli- 
cable. It is true that there are reasons for the rise and fall 
of shares, as for all other occurrences, and that satirical 
igrams on special pursuits represent the imperfect know- 
ledge of the critic rather than the true interpretation of 
events; yet to those who are unfamiliar with the mysteries 
of the money market it must necessarily appear strange that, 
in good or evil fortune, practical speculators seem always 
to be taken by surprise. The upward movement in prices 


which followed the sudden depression caused by the firs 
outbreak of the Continental war has proceeded uninter. 
ruptedly for an entire year, and it has been fully justifieg 
by the general prosperity. In the case of railway shares, g 
continuous increase of traffic has coincided with the realiza. 
tion of large profits in almost every branch of trade ang 
manufacture. ‘There has been more and more money seekj 
investment, and greater encouragement to invest it; and the 
large deposits of the joint-stock banks show that there are stil] 
unusually large sums waiting for advantageous opportunities, 
When the German demands upon France were announced at 
the beginning of the present year, it was naturally expected 
that the transfer of enormous sums and the contraction of 
vast loans would affect the supply of money; but, altho 
many millions have already been paid over, the rate of interest 
has been almost unprecedentedly low, and there has been no 
interruption in the rise of prices. The rapid circulation of 
money throughout Europe has a tendency to correct casual 
disturbances. All holders of capital apply it to nearly the 
same purposes, and for the most part through the same 
bankers and agents. It is only when large sums are imme. 
diately wanted to meet liabilities that prices are suddenl 
raised. A speculator in stocks or shares relies on a compound 
calculation of the probable value of his investment, and of 
the facility of procuring the purchase-money. In the present 
instance bargains in shares have been concluded on the sound 
basis of large and elastic traflic returns; but purchasers have 
assumed that the rate of interest would remain for some time 
at two per cent., or that any rise in the value of money would 
be moderate and gradual. 


what portion of recent purchases has been made for genuine 
purposes of investment. By the side of buyers who intend to 
hold either permanently or for a limited time, there are always 
dealers who Jook only to paying or receiving differences, so 
that their transactions are simply equivalent to bets. At cer- 
tain times and in relation to some classes of securities, the 
gamblers, through the larger nominal amount of their trans- 
actions, practically rule the market; and although their calcu- 
lations include the same elements which regulate the judgment 
of bond fide purchasers, the speculators confine their conjec- 
tures to shorter periods, and attend more closely to the general 
state of the money market than to the prospects of the par- 
ticular stock. It is more likely that the rate of interest or the 
demand for money may vary between two successive settling 
days than that any material change will affect the value of 
shares in a given railway. It is probable that the recent ad- 
vance of prices was in a great measure due to the operations 
of actual investors. Only a small minority of traders 
can be disposed to gamble with their savings; and there has 
been a natural reaction from the prejudice which prevailed 
against railway shares after the disasters of 1866. The 
diminution of risk through the gradual conversion of tem- 
porary debentures into perpetual debenture stocks would 
alone remove many of the hesitations of timid capitalists; and 
the discovery that proportionately large fixed charges may in 
many cases enhance the value of ordinary shares, though 
sufficiently obvious, was not popularly accepted until it was 
illustrated by experience. The belief that the purchases of 
the last six months have largely consisted of solid investments 
is confirmed by the results of a week’s partial panic. If the 
high prices had been merely factitious results of speculation, 
the collapse would have been more formidable and more 
complete. Although the nominal value of securities may have 
been reduced in a few days by forty or fifty millions, the 
prices of shares have never fallen really to the level of only a 
few months ago. The best railway stocks, at the lowest prices 
which have lately been reached, could scarcely be bought to 
pay a larger interest than five per cent, 


In all sudden panics, the best securities are among the first 
to feel the effects of a change in the money market. At the 
beginning of the war of 1870 it was naturally asked why 
English railway stocks should be largely depreciated by 
events which seemed to have little bearing either on their 
credit or on their traffic. ‘The answer is that those who re- 
quire money must take it when it may be most readily pro- 
cured, and that holders find it necessary to take advantage of 
the certain sale which North-Western or Lancashire and 
Yorkshire stock will command. When sales are pressed, prices 
naturally full independently of the ultimate security or real 
value of an investment. In the present instance it is probable 
that after a short interval the rise in the value of money will 
rather check a further advance in the price of stocks than re- 
duce it below the level which it had attained a fortnight ago. 


In times of prosperity a fall of prices attracts purchasers ior 


Only professional frequenters of the Stock Exchange know 
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investment, although it shows that the resources of speculators 
have been temporarily crippled. An established railway which 
has for several years produced a good and growing dividend 
ig in every way a safer and more satisfactory venture than the 
new Limited Liability Companies which are beginning to re- 
in the market. There are no promoters’ fees to pay, nor 
hasthe purchaser to reckon with the ingenious persons who have 
invented and exemplified the newfangled verb, finance. A 
considerable amount of money will be diverted from industrial 
investments by the loans which are to be raised by France 
and some other States ; and the great expansion of commerce 
which is recorded in the Board of Trade returns must be 
supported by the employment of additional capital. When 
all demands are satisfied, there will still be purchasers enough 
to maintain the present or recent price of railway stocks ; 
and, as before, two classes of buyers will respectively prefer, 
on one hand, a high rate of interest for their money, and on 
the other the chance of largely increasing their future capital 
and income. The unearned increment which will accrue 
from every extension of industry and prosperity has not 
been theoretically deducted, even by Mr. Mitt, from the 
legitimate property of shareholders, A fall of price resulting 
from the state of the undertaking itself is likely to be lasting, 
but a high rate of interest has in former times been found 
compatible with high prices of stocks. In 1864 and 1865, 
with the Bank rate at five or six per cent., shares also were 
in demand at considerable prices. stent 
The power which is exercised by the Bank of England in 
, or rather indicating, the rate of interest, was 
never more beneficially exercised than in the last few days. 
Other money dealers would, with or without concert, raise 
their rates as money became scarcer and demands more 
urgent; but competition would perhaps induce them some- 
times to delay the movement too long, and single capital- 
ists might be led into error by generalization from their 
own limited sphere of observation. As all the London 
bankers. keep large balances at the Bank of England, 
they can draw inferences from the condition of the re- 
serve and of the liabilities of the great national establish- 
ment, more conveniently and confidently than from the state 
of their own accounts. Experience shows that an increased 
demand for discount at the Bank extends to the entire money 
market, and the publicity of the decisions of the Court of 
Directors enables them to give full notice to the trading com- 
munity of the matters which are most important for their 
information. It is of course possible that the authorities of 
the Bank may commit mistakes, but for many years their 
prudence and judgment have deserved and commanded 
general approval, ‘The operation of last week caused in the 
first instance some criticism, as the amount of the rise was 
unexpected; but the subsequent pressure for discount at the 
increased rate confirmed the soundness of the decision. 
The best judges of financial matters hold that the panic in 
the share market has furnished an additional proof of the 
expediency of imposing a check on speculation. None but 
dealers ~ 4 have ventured beyond their means and their 
credit can have been seriously injured by the necessity of pay- 
ing for a few weeks an additional rate of one or two per cent. per 
annum for the accommodation which they may have required. 
The steady holders, who habitually neither buy nor sell, can 
in no way have been damaged by a temporary depression in 
the quotations, which leaves their income wholly unaffected. 
It is probable that many genuine purchasers have taken the 
opportunity of a fall in prices to make advantageous invest- 
ments, though nervous persons are habitually stimulated, as at 
an auction, by the excitement of a rapid and continuous rise. 
Though the Bank rate has now advanced to four per cent., 
there is no reason to suppose that trade will be seriously 
checked, or that the petty panic of last week will assume larger 
dimensions. The warning which has been furnished will 
have discouraged rash speculation; and it is certain that the 
condition of the Bank of England is unusually strong. 


_THE ASSASSINATION AT CALCUTTA. 

(PRRRE would be Small propriety in commenting on the 

terrible event reported from Calcutta before the details 
are fully known, if much which is already quite ascertained 
“id not connect itself with facts of notoriety and general: 
interest. The assassin of Mr. Justice Norman is now stated 
to be a Mahometan, and a native not of the Punjab but of 
Cabul. The Cabul here mentioned is doubtless the Cabul 
of some common maps, where it is extended so as to in- 
clude the wild and nearly inaccessible mountains between 


the British territories and the tableland of Afghanistan 
Proper. The Afghan Ameer has, however, even less 
authority over this country than the Turkish Sultan over 
Montenegro, and the relations of the tribes which inhabit it 
are nearly exclusively with the British Indian Empire, to 
which they give infinite trouble. The habitual practitioner of 
murder, of whose existence the residents in Calcutta have just 
had such startling proof—the man who with one blow can 
drive his knife through the body from the abdomen to the 
spine—is an indigenous product of these mountains; he is not 
bred nowadays in British India, and probably not even in 
Afghanistan. The untamed clans which fill the country are 
in fact perpetually racked with feuds which, on principle, can 
only be quenched in blood; tribe has a quarrel of immemorial 
origin with tribe, family owes a debt of murder to family, man 
toman. It would not be exaggeration to say that assassina- 
tion is there of everyday occurrence, and possibly not a year 
passes undistinguished by some such ghastly incident ag 
that which Scorr has woven into the Legend of Montrose. 
Highlanders of this territory enlisted in British regi- 
ments have been known to ask leave from their officers for 
the purpose of stabbing a personal or hereditary enemy, or 
have calmly assigned one of these errands of blood as an 
excuse for outstaying a furlough. The stern police of the 
British Government prevents crimes of the sort from being 
commonly perpetrated on the eastern side of the imaginary 
line which constitutes the British frontier, but occasionally 
the assassin ventures into British territory under the influence 
of a motive stronger than the craving for-revenge. The 
mountaineers of the hills beyond the Indus are not only at all: 


times bigoted Mahometans, but they have recently experienced. 


to its full extent the awakening of religious passions caused 
by the Wahabee revival. The list of Engkishmen and 
Hindoos murdered in the Punjab by fanatics from across the 
border is very considerable; it includes some valuable public 
servants, and one English lady, whose sex, however, was 
probably mistaken ; and the law of India now contains a special 
enactment directed against these “ Punjab outrages,” and 


intended to expedite in their case those endless appeals which 


too often deprive punishment in India of its moral impressive- 
ness. No explanation has ever been given of these murders, 
except that they are committed to secure the spiritual advan- 
tages resulting from killing an infidel. It has been said that, 
in the unwritten code of the Mahometan confessional, there 
is a rule prescribing the slaying of an unbeliever as the only 
possible source of consolation in certain states of religious 
despondency. But in truth the Sacred War, or “ Crescentade,” 
which the Wahabees preach is just as effectually waged by a 
single warrior as by a whole army. There is no difference in 
that bloody religious theory between the soldier of the Cres- 
cent who is drilled with a company and the solitary fanatic 
who murders “ for his own hand.” Hig oh 

That a Wahabee zealot of the Trans-Indus mountains 
should have made his way to Calcutta, where he is said 
to have been domiciled for some time ia a mosque, gives 
an uncomfortable impression of the way in which railwa 
which have been talked of as the cure for all Indian evils, are 
likely to generalize difficulties which have hitherto been merely 
local. The man having once, however, reached Calcutta, it 
becomes easy for the reader of Indian newspapers and corre- 
spondence to connect him with the unfortunate gentleman 
whom he murdered. The Indian Government would appear 
to have only recently become thoroughly alive to the extreme 
seriousness of the feeling which is spreading through certain 
classes of Mahometans under Wahabee influences; and one of 
its first steps was to arrest the person whom it had ascertained 
to be the ‘District Centre” of the conspiracy at Calcutta, 
and to detain him in honourable custody under some 
legal powers which have been long vested in it. It has 
been suggested by an English journal that this detention of 
AweEr Kuan has more or less to do with the subsequent 
murder; but if it had, we may be quite sure that it encouraged 
the assassin, because the lenity of the measure was mistaken. 
for timidity. The State prisoner was meantime a man of 
great wealth; his attorneys moved for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, and brought Mr. CuisHotm Anstey from Bombay to 
conduct the argument. We need not repeat our censure of 
the ill-judged and mischievous addresses to which the High 
Court was compelled to listen, for at this moment they are 
probably their own penalty; but the Judge who refused 
the Habeas Corpus was Mr. Justice Norman. Subsequently, 
the Indian Government, roused possibly by the outcry which 
its milder measures had excited, put Ameer Kuan on 
his trial at Patna, the head-quarters of Wahabee disaffec- 


tion. He was convicted and sentenced to transportation, : 
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but he exercised his right of appeal, and the telegraph 
states that his case would have come on in a few 
days, most probably before the Judge now assassinated. 
If we are forced to conjecture the shadow of a rational 
motive for the recent crime, we must suppose the assassin 
to have wished to put out of the way a Judge whom he 
believed—most absurdly, of course—to be hostile to the 
Wahabee leader whose detention he had once declared to be 
legal. Inall probability, however, no such calculation was in 
the mind of the murderer. The fortunes of the Wahabee 
conspirators are evidently at a crisis in British India; Mr. 
Justice NokMAN was somehow vaguely associated with their 
detection and defeat; and thus it is likely that the fanatical 
Highlander wrought himself into the belief that the assassina- 
tion would be a deed of religious heroism. 

It is possible that this frightful event may serve to remind 
the European residents at Calcutta and Bombay that those 
cities are inIndia. The fact is one which they are too apt to 
forget or overlook. Calcutta and Bombay are in fact no 
more Indian cities than Leeds and Liverpool in all that is 
characteristic of India; the temperature is higher, the climate 
is worse, the complexions of the majority of the population 
are darker, but that is all the difference. The influence of these 
Anglicized places on the Indian Governments which are still 
closely connected with them is to aconsiderable extent whole- 
some, They prevent the rulers of India from becoming over- 
much Orientalized, and from divorcing themselves too widely 
from that English opinion and feeling to which they must 
ultimately bow. But they occasionally cause the Indian 
Government embarrassments at once serious and unnecessary, 
by their unwillingness or incapacity to believe that the rest of 
India is wholly unlike the Anglo-Indian capitals, and that 
much of it, if it wears any resemblance to Europe, wears 
it to the Europe of a thousand years ago. The European 
public of neither city could apparently bring itself to credit 
the statements made by the Government respecting the 
dangerous character of Wahabeeism, and it was more than 
half disposed to regard the recent proceedings against the con- 
spirators as high-handed violations of British constitutional 
principles supposed to be universally applicable. ‘There is 
something at once melancholy and ridiculous in receiving, 
simultaneously with the telegrams announcing Mr. Justice 
Norman’s murder, copies of respectable Anglo-Indian news- 
papers in which the belief in Wahabee conspiracies is treated 
as an exploded delusion. The crime which has startled them 
may awaken them to the tremendous responsibilities which 
the peculiarities of India at large impose upon its governors ; 
it is only to be hoped that it will not produce an excessive 
revulsion of feeling, and a clamour for securities against Maho- 
metan outrages which are not really required. 


THE BIRMINGHAM LIBERAL ASSOCIATION, _ 
M* DIXON’S “Birmingham Liberal Association” is 
making a spasmodic effort to revive the foolish and 
futile agitation against the House of Lords which broke down 
so miserably in the early part of the recess. A Conference is 
to be held at Birmingham in November to consider the con- 
duct of the Peers in regard to the Ballot Bill, and to pass 
judgment upon them. ‘The condemnation of this profligate 
and contumacious body is assumed to be certain, and the only 
question which seems to be open for discussion is the particular 
“* constitutional method ” in which it shall be superseded, or, 
in other words, abolished. It appears that the wire-pullers of 
this movement have also been engaged in laboriously inciting 
the Radicals of Glasgow—very much after the fashion of the 
Friend of Humanity and the Knife-grinder—to get up a 
demonstration of some kind in order to correct the unfortu- 
nate candour of their welcome to Lord Smarresbury, and to 
show that, on inquiry and reflection, they have at last dis- 
covered (better late than never) that an unpardonable injury 
was inflicted on them by this pious and geniai nobleman and 
the Liberal and Conservative Peers who agreed with him 
that the Ballot Bill ought not to be passed without examina- 
tion in the last days of an exhausted Session, A public 
meeting is talked of. to protest against the very obvious in- 
ference which we drew from the reception of Lord Suarrzs- 
BurY, that at least one great democratic constituency was 
apparently not aware of the enormity of the offence which, 
according to Mr. Dixon and his friends, had just been com- 
mitted, The evidence of a witness who requires to be pressed 
and prompted by counsel before he can bring to his recol- 
lection the fact that a great wrong had been done to him, and 
who only remembers it as an afterthought, is open to some 
suspicion. 


The tone of the circular"which has been issued by the 
Birmingham Liberal Association, ‘and especially the manner 
in which it has been received by the more cautious ang 
thoughtful organs of the Liberal party, do not indicate much 
hopefulness as to the practical results of the threatened agita. 
tion. The Association confesses that the abolition of the 
House of Lords “ cannot be accomplished without 
“ effort and determination,” and indeed should only be at. 
tempted “ after careful consideration and complete organiza. 
“tion. The Daily News, while sympathizing with the 
movement, doubts whether the Radical party is as yet strong 
enough for the task it proposes to itself, and suggests, with an 
odd gush of poetical diction worthy of a rival establishment, 
that “ the popular representation should be firmly seated jn 
* its saddle before it essays a tilt with the hereditary horse. 
“men.” The abolition of the minority vote and the redis. 
tribution of voting power in proportion to population are 
regarded as essential preliminaries to a successful assault on 
the Upper House, and it is hinted that it would be expedient 
to begin with them. The writer perhaps forgot that these 
subjects have already been appropriated by Mr. Venrxox 
Haxcourt and Sir C. Dirks, and that Mr. Dixon was therefore 
obliged to seek another “ platform.” It must be remembered 
that the gentlemen below the gangway are all leaders, an¢ 
it is essential that each should have at least one great 
question of his own. ‘The position of a Radical member 
at the present time is one of much difficulty and anxious 
care. On the one hand, after having been at great pains 
to get up a subject, he is liable at amy moment to find 
himself deposed from his leadership either by the Govem- 
ment or by some dashing and unscrupulous politician of hig 
own class, while, on the other hand, he is exposed to the 
stimulating competition of Mr. Opcer and Mr. Brapxavau, 
To distance his rivals in the House, and to keep pace with 
the revolutionists out of doors in talk, if not in practical) 
intention, is a perplexing and embarrassing task. Mr. Dixon's 
hold on the Education question is precarious, and Mr. Oper 
has lately established a Republican Club in Birmingham, 


The circular opens with a highly characteristic remark, 
The Ballot Bill is described as a measure “ affecting only the 
“ House of Commons and their constituents” ; and it is there- 
fore assumed to be beyond the legitimate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords. As the constituents of the House of Commons 
compose the nation, a similar argument might be used to re- 
move all measures of national importance beyond the control 
of the Upper House. It is implied that a majority of the 
House of Commons should be invested with direct legislative 
authority, without any kind of check or restraint. In this 
instance, however, the House of Commons was by no means at 
one in regard to the Ballot, and the Lords, as they do not vote 
at Parliamentary elections, are, on Mr. GLapstone’s own theory, 
especially interested in the question of secret voting. The 
Association insists that “ultimate authority can belong only 
“* to the majority of the people, and must be directed by their 
“ representatives”; but, admitting the first part of the propo- 
sition, it may be observed that the vote of a majority in the 
House of Commons does not necessarily represent the opinion 
of the majority of the people. It is obvious that the claim 
now advanced on behalf of the popular Assembly is more than 
a claim to “ultimate authority.” If that were all, it would 
only mean that if, on any question on which the two Houses 
differed, the opinion of the country, after full and exhaustive 
debate, had been distinctly and strongly declared on the side 
of the House of Commons, either by a general election on a 
clear issue or in some other conclusive manner, the House 
of Lords would have to give way. The Birmingham Asso- 
ciation is candid enough to acknowledge that it is not 
ultimate, but direct and immediate, authority with which 
it would invest the House of Commons. The present 
method of regulating the legislation of the country is “ 

“‘ the expression of public opinion”; but this, we are told, 
is “ cumbersome, uncertain, and dangerous, and ought to 
“ be superseded by some constitutional method at once just 
“and efficient.” It is more easy to conceive a method 
of suppressing opinion which should be efficient than one 
which could be considered just. We have omitted from 
this statement of the argument of the Association a paren- 
thetical remark that the expression of public opinion “ involves 
“ the necessity of a long and turbulent agitation on each dis- 
“ puted question,” because it does not affect the doctrine at 
issue, and is not true. An agitation, in the sense of discus- 
sion, may often be usefully prolonged, in order that the sub- 
ject may be thoroughly comprehended in all its bearings; but 
there is no reason why, because it is long, it should necessarily 
be turbulent. In any case the turbulence proceeds not from 
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the House of Lords, but from the agitators, and it is a strange 
ea for the abolition of the former that the latter will not 
conduct themselves in'an orderly and decent manner. It is 
undeniable that a man may be born to a peerage without 
being either a philosopher or a patriot, but the same might 
be said of an elected member of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Bricut has remarked that the first forty a through 
Temple Bar at a certain hour of the day would be quite equal 
jn intelligence and patriotism to members of the House 
of Commons. The average political intelligence of the Lords 
at the present moment will certainly compare not unfavour-. 
ably with that of the other Assembly, while the training, 
experience, and knowledge of affairs possessed by the more 
minent members of the Upper House place them, as a 
body, above the corresponding members of the House of 
Commons. It is argued that, as the Government of this 
country is of a representative character, the House of Lords 
js in direct contradiction to that principle, and does not admit 
of a logical defence. But a representative body is not 
necessarily an elected body. ‘The object of Parliament 
being to represent the nation at large, it is supposed, on 
grounds as we think, that this is most effectually and 
completely accomplished by having two branches of the 
Legislature, one elected and the other hereditary. A re- 
ntative Assembly is simply an Assembly authorised to 
represent and act for the country, and in that sense the 
House of Lords is no less representative than the House 
of Commons. 


It appears from Mr. Munvetta’s frar 
field that his ideal of an Upper House is a convenient lock-up 


for candidates who might be likely to prove dangerous in oppo- 
sition to “earnest Liberals” at the elections. He thought that 
‘Mr. Rorsuck, for example, was admirably qualified for a seat 
ina reformed House of Lords, the functions of which would 
be of a purely ornamental kind. The Birmingham Liberal 
Association aims practically, if not avowedly, at the abolition 
ofa Second Chamber. “The undoubted right of the House 
“of Commons to carry the will of the people into action over 
“ all opposing interests and authorities” can only be secured 
by making the House of Commons predominant, and by re- 
leasing it from all external control. There is no part for a 
Second Chamber to play in such a scheme. The power of 
the House of Lords to resist the nation on any question on 
which the nation has fully made up its mind is a very simple 
question of political or physical dynamics. It is quite certain 
that in such a case the House of Lords would have to yield, 
and that if it held out obstinately it would be swept aside. 
The assertion of the “ultimate authority” of the people, as 
‘expressed through the popular Assembly, is not one which 
any reasonable person would dispute. ‘The gist of the ques- 
tion is the extent to which the Lords are entitled to 
oppose the other branch of the Legislature; and it suits 
the temper and traditions of this country that such matters 
should be adjusted, not by fixed and uniform rules, but by 
considerations of common,sense and expediency, and bya 
judicious exercise of compromise, according to the particular 
circumstances of each case. If there were any easy and in- 
fallible means of ascertaining the “will of the people” at any 
moment, there would of course be no difficulty on the subject. 
Tt happens that the people sometimes does not know its own 
mind, and that it occasionally changes its opinions. The 
theory of the Birmingham Association involves as a logical 
corollary annual or half-yearly Parliaments, or perhaps 
plebiscites, with a series of distinct issues for the electors to 
answer with a simple “ Yes” or “No.” It is the object of the 
existing system to guard against rash decisions and sudden 
gusts of popular passion. It is necessary not merely to 
ascertain what is the will of the people, but to make sure that 
it is a sober, steadfast, fixed resolve, and not a passing impulse 
or @ wayward caprice. Three years ago the Government, as 
has been repeatedly pointed out, had only just been converted 
to the principle of the Ballot, and the machinery of the 
Bill of last year was essentially different from that of the Bill 
of this year. The bulk of the Ministerial has followed 
the gyrations of its leaders on this subject. A few months 
ago an “‘ Indignation Meeting,” which, ended in a Republican 
demonstration, was held to protest against the conduct of the 
House of Lords in rejecting the Bill for legalizing Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister; but, in point of fact, as we 
showed at the time, this Bill had been rejected as often by 
Commons as by the Lords. One has only to look back 

at the Parliamentary history of a few years to observe nume- 
Tous fluctuations in the opinions and temper both of the 
use of Commons and the Government. The House of 


Y represents an important part of the nation, 


both directly and indirectly, and it is in the: interest of 
wise and steady legislation that its influence should be pre- 
served. It may be possible te conceive some modifications of 
its constitution which might add to its strength. There are 
some practical objections to life peers, but the subject: has not 
yet received the dispassionate and unprejudiced consideration. 
which it deserves. 


RESULTS OF THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN, 


—_ last shot of the campaign has been fired, the troops 
composing our sample army corps have been di 
to all parts of England, the artillery waggoners will in a few 
days return to their guns, and Aldershot has already resumed 
its normal condition of dreary dulness. We can now there- 
fore enter on the important task of summing up the results 
of the autumn manceuvres, of ascertaining what return we 
are likely to obtain for an investment roughly estimated at a 
quarter of a million sterling. We believe that the public will 
have no reason to regret this expenditure, and that the results 
of the great military dress rehearsal will be found to be most 
valuable. We may here pause to remark that the wisdom 
of ostentatiously inviting such a severe and well-qualified 
critic as General von BLUMENTHAL, not to speak of the other 
representatives of foreign armies, was somewhat questionable. 
It is always wise to wash dirty linen at home, and on this 
occasion there were obvious reasons for obeying the prudent 


“| proverb, ‘To return to our more immediate subject, we 


believe that the process to which the troops at Aldershot 
have been subjected, and which has been as much one of 
verification as of training, has furnished us with an amount of 
information likely to be of the utmost importance. The 
examination of our military system has not been as thorough 
and practical as could have been desired; still it has been 
sufficiently so to enable us to deduce from it lessons of 
almost incalculable value. The training afforded has also 
been important; but the verification of defects is likely to 
prove more beneficial than the training. The national arms 
and armour had become rusty and obsolete. It was recog- 
nised that we might any day be called upon to use them; we 
therefore have done wisely to profit by a time of peace, and to 
examine and test them. The most glaring of the defects have 
now come to light, and it only remains for us to determine on 
the best method of carrying out the requisite repairs, modifica- 
tions, and improvements, The general conclusion at which we 
have arrived is that our army—even leaving numbers out of the 
question—is not at the present moment in a fit state to take the 
field against any of the leading European Powers, but that, if 
we know how to profit by our recently gathered experience, 
it may in the course of time be made fit. While, however, 
we have no reason to feel complacent, we have, on the other 
hand, none for despondency. Our army certainly is in urgent 
need of reorganization, our military system must be entirely 
recast—thus much is clear. At the same time, without 
accepting as gospel the courteous commendations of our foreign 
visitors, we are entitled to assert that our tactical units, 
our raw material, are excellent. All that they require isa 
more practical and intelligent training, a better and more 
systematic organization. These improvements once introduced, 

ere is little fear but that our army will shortly be capable of 
rivalling the exploits of those splendid troops which during 
the Peninsular War WELLINGTON led from victory to victory, 
from Lisbon to Bordeaux. 


When, however, we turn from the mere individual batteries, 
battalions, and squadrons, we find the need of improvement, or 
rather, we should say, of complete change, very much greater. 
Our military system, our generals, and both the combatant 
and administrative staff, are all far from efficient. The 
former is ill adapted to our requirements; indeed it is in 
an utterly unascertained, indeterminate state. The two latter 
are but little qualified to wield the admirable materials 
at their disposal. Want of practice, the cramping influence 
of obsolete traditions, incapacity to ise the recent 
modifications in the art of war, and want both of careful 
stady and reflection, are everywhere apparent. Asa rule, our 
generals require instruction, instead of being fit to impart it. 
There are a few, a very few, exceptions. The Duke of Camu- 
BRIDGE, despite some strategical errors, has raised his reputa- 
tion greatly, and we hope it is not too much to say 
that the nation may now, with a confidence which it has 
not hitherto felt, entrust to him the task of creating a 
British army. We speak advisedly of creating, for hitherto, 
notwithstanding the vast sums expended, England has pos- 
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Sir Hore Grant has come out of the campaign pretty much 
as he entered it—namely, with a title to be considered 
an excellent officer and a fair division leader, but scarcely 
a Commander-in-Chief. General Carry has been pronounced 
by the most distinguished of our foreign critics good, but 
slow. Unfortunately, in these days to be slow is to be useless. 
It must, however, be admitted that his performances on the 
occasion of the last battle somewhat re-established a reputa- 
tion which his previous proceedings had not a little endan- 
gered. Sir Cartes Sravetey has done nothing to justify a 
name chiefly created by pamphlets, and has shown himself 
to be little more than a useful vehicle for the transmission 
of Prussian experience. General Lysons has proved himself 
to be a calm, careful, sound general. of division, and has 
succeeded in gaining the full confidence of both the officers and 
men who have come in contact with him. As to the remaining 
generals, they have not emerged from their previous obscurity. 
The Staff laboured under considerable disadvantages, being 
hastily collected on the very eve of the campaign. It, for 
the most part, obviously stands in great need of practical in- 
struction, having displayed considerable topographical ignor- 
ance, want of power to combine the movements of troops, 
neglect in the matter of carrying out proper baggage arrange- 


ments, ignorance of outpost duty, and incapacity to obtain in-| 


telligence. On the occasion of the first fight of the campaign, 
SrepHenson’s brigade, we are told, lost its way, and Carey’s 
division was late. The latter was again too late to take a sub- 
stantial part in the battle which followed two days afterwards. 
The marches were none of them really long, yet the number 
of hours during which the troops were on their legs bore no 
proportion to the distance to be accomplished, or the move- 
ments to be performed. As to the baggage, nothing could 
have been worse. Owing to the want of Staff supervision, 
the line of waggons was far longer than was necessary, 
constant blocks took place, the escort was not properly 
distributed, and, in addition to their proper loads, the waggons 
constantly carried not only arms and knapsacks, but even 
effective men. An enterprising enemy could have captured 
or destroyed the baggage over and over again.’ 


As to outpost duty, the Quartermaster-General’s staff is in 
great measure responsible for the ludicrous—we can think of 
no more fitting term—manner in which it was performed. It 
is, indeed, not too much to say that in the British army the 
knowledge of that important branch of military science is in its 
infancy. Grand guards were in the recent campaign generally 
ignored, though the advanced posts were at such a distance from 
the main body that support was absolutely necessary. Infantry 
were posted in front of cavalry picquets. Infantry picquets 
occupied ground where cavalry picquets ought to have been 
placed, and vice versd. Cavalry vedettes were frequently 
single, often dismounted, in one instance seated ,on the 
ground, and, as a rule, they had their carbines slung. There 
was no systematic communication between the different 
picquets or between the latter and the main body. On 
one occasion, the outposts were so placed that they could 
see nothing but their own camp, and, in many instances 
a large force could have easily pierced the line before being 
discovered. For these discreditable incidents the Quarter- 

*master-General’s staff was, to a certain extent, responsible. 
We say the Quartermaster-General’s staff, but at all events 
in theory the distinction between the Adjutant-General’s and 
Quartermaster-General’s departments seems to have been 
ignored. There can be little doubt that the division of 
the Staff into two branches tends to the multiplication instead 
of to the accomplishment of work; but during the recent 
maneuvres there seems to have been rather a confusion 
than a fusion of the two. General Sravetey had, as chief of 
the Staff, an oflicer of proved ability—namely, Sir GARNET 
WotseLey ; but, appointed after the commencement of the 
operations, he could do little to organize and train his tempora- 
rily associated subordinates. The Staff failed conspicuously in 
collecting intelligence, as was shown especially in the last day 
of battle, when absolutely General Sravetey did not for some 
time know whether General Carey had succeeded in eluding 
him and reaching Aldershot without a collision. Yet the 
two contending armies could at no time have been more than 
seven miles from each other. 


The Control Department decidedly broke down, and it is 
clear that its composition, organization, and training must at 
once be seen to if we wish to secure ourselves against a repeti- 
tion of Crimean mismanagement. On the present occasion only 
inconvenience and discontent ensued; but had we been 
engaged in real war the consequences might have been most 
disastrous. As it was, discipline was much endangered by 
the failures of the Supply sub-department. It is at all times 


difficult to maintain discipline amongst hungry soldiers ; byg, 
the task becomes especially difficult when those hungry 
soldiers are Englishmen. We learn that the troops were some. 
times as many as sixteen hours without food; that fuel was, 
several times not forthcoming; that biscuit was latterly sub. 
stituted for bread, though the latter was cheaper and more 
palatable than the former; that at least on one occa- 
sion only a half ration was served out; that tins of pre- 
served provisions which had been objected to by the navy 
were issued to the troops; and that a tin of bouillj 
which was calculated for seven men was given to thir. 
teen. This bouilli, we may observe, was really little more 
than soup, there being only two ounces of meat to eve 

five ounces of gravy and vegetables. Seven ounces of thig 
mixture constituted one man’s ration. So disgusted were the 
troops with the tins of preserved provisions that at least one 
regiment threw away those which were served out to it. It 
is idle to say that the Control was for the first time tested, and 
that under the circumstances it did very well. The Department 
had for months past been undergoing a complete theoretical, 
and a partial practical, training. The test was of the mildest 
possible description, compared with that which was applied 


‘during the war in France to the Prussian Intendantwr, which 


was required to provide for half a million of men in an 
enemy’s country. Our Control had been preparing for the 
ordeal during weeks, if not months. Money was freely 
placed at its disposal. Almost the whole Army Service. 
Corps, three auxiliary artillery transport trains, and some 
five or six hundred hired waggons were employed. At no 
time was any body of troops at a greater distance from the 
common depot at Aldershot than fifteen miles; excellent. 
roads, canals, and railways abounded; the weather was fine, 
and no attacks by an enemy on the convoys were to be 
apprehended. Yet under these exceptionally favourable 
circumstances the Control failed. It is all very well to say 
that it did not fail much, for it ought not to have failed at all. 
It is fortunate that this failure has taken place in time of 
peace, instead of during war; for, having ascertained the fact 
that a change is required, we shall in all human probability 
have leisure to carry it out. The same may be said of all 
the failures which have been brought to light during our brief 
mimic campaign. We are entitled to look back on it with 
satisfaction, not because we are contented with what has been 
done, but because we have ascertained what is required te 
enable us to do better in future. 


THE SALANGORE PIRATES. 


HE Peninsula of Malacca, like many other parts of the 
world, belongs to the lower and earlier strata of civiliza- 
tion, and the proceedings of the inhabitants occasionally clash 
with the customs of the European settlements in the neighbour- 
hood. The mixed population of Malays, Chinamen, and Indians 
is distributed into petty States, governed by various Sultans and 
Rajahs; and one of these territories, called Salangore, lies be- 
tween the English ports of Penang and Singapore. Although 
the Malays in most parts of the Eastern seas are inclined to 
piracy, it is stated by their advocates that the practice has of 
late years become infrequent in the Peninsula, and it is even 
denied that a single vessel is at present regularly employed in 
the profession. Adventurers in pursuit of plunder have con- 
sequently resorted to a not less effectual method of attaining 
their object. In June last some of the passengers on board a 
Chinese junk sailing from Penang murdered all persons on 
board, except three of the crew whom they employed to take 
the ship to Salangore. On the application of the owner, 
Colonel Anson, Administrator of the Straits Settlements, sent 
a detachment of police with a letter requesting the Sultan 
of SALANGORE to restore the property and to surrender the 
criminals. The Svtran’s son assisted the Penang police 
in arresting some of the offenders, and in recovering 
a portion of the property; but a certain Rajah Manmup 
rescued one of the gang, and prevented the police from 
seizing a part of the plunder. Colonel Anson then requested 
Captain Rosixson, of H.M.S. Rinaldo, to take measures for 
enforcing his demands; and, as usual in such cases, after one 
or two slight skirmishes, the Malays were defeated, and the 
forts and a part of the town were destroyed. The SuLTAN 
had during all these transactions been absent from Salangore; 
and Mr. Bircu, Colonial Secretary, was sent to inform him 
of all that had taken place, and to obtain further redress or 
satisfaction. The Suttan, like a true Oriental potentate, 
professed to be highly delighted with the measures of the 
English authorities; but he hesitated in assenting to the 
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‘SuLTAN’s son-in-law, governor of all his provinces. Mr. 
gcu "removed the objection by the simple aygument of 
signalling to H.M.S. Zeazer to land in force; and with a pair 
of clephante*lfides as a present to the QuEEN, and a thousand 


es demand that he should make one Tuner pia 


brought the ship and cargo to the capital, or that they found 
there powerful protectors. Several expeditions may be neces- 
sary to give a port the character of a piratical haunt, but in 
the particular case Salangore was undoubtedly a resort of 
pirates. Whatever may be the disabilities of foreign police- 


dollars’ worth of tin, belonging to one of the delinquent men in London, the capture of the pirates and the seizure of 
Rajahs, the Colonial Secretary returned in triumph to the stolen property appear to have been laudable acts, and to 


Singapore. Such is the story which is narrated and un- 


doubtedly believed by Sir P. Benson Maxwett, formerly 


Chief Justice of the Straits -Séttlements. It is possible | offered to the policemen, and by the inexpediency of allowing 


that official documents, ‘which: will probably be published | 


hereafter, may give a different’ colour to some part of the 
proceedings. Sir Benson MaxwEtt writes In good faith, in- 


gpired by a genuine feeling of’ indignation at acts which he | 


considers unjust, violent, and discreditable to the English 


Colonial Governors, and perhaps there may be another side 
to the dispute. 


The accusation would be more weighty if it were not 

tially founded on a legal theory which is certainly un- 
tenable. Sir B. Maxwe xt thinks it “hardly necessary to 
« observe that the colonial police had no more right to arrest 
“gman in Malay territory than a French police agent has to 
« arrest a Communist in the streets of London.” It would be 
absurd to affect familiarity with the political condition of 
Salangore; but it may be conjectured that a Malay Sultan 
who allows a handful of police to search his territory is not 
exactly on a level with the Government of France. Inter- 
national law provides vaguely and generally for the adjust- 
ment of relations between civilized States. Long after the 
obligation of the code was recognised in Europe, infidels were 
by universal consent excluded from the compact. It was 
only fifteen years ago that Turkey was formally placed under 
the protection of the public law of Europe, nor has any Power 
hitherto applied the international code in its dealings with 
barbarous tribes or, half-civilized communities. Even in China, 
notwithstanding the Treaty of Tien-tsin and the negotiations of 
Mr. BurLINGAME, it has been found necessary, and it will be 
found necessary again, to use force against the subordinate 
officers of a Government which is nominally friendly. On 
the frontiers of India, of Russian Asia, and of all American 
States which have savage neighbours, the right of repression 
and retaliation is habitually exercised without any formal 
rupture with the offending Governments. It is more rational 
aid more humane to compel a petty potentate to do justice on 
the spot, or even to take the matter out of his hands, than 
to engage in a regular war. It seems that the son of the 
Salangore SuLTAN entertained none of the delicate scruples 
which trouble the repose of an ex-Chief Justice. It had never 
occurred to him that the English authorities, having power to 
obtain redress, would fail to use it; and perhaps he was not 
aware of the laws which would prevent a French policeman 
from arresting a Communist in the streets of London. He 
might even have been misled by historical researches extend- 
ing a hundred years back. Louis XV. employed Beavu- 
waRcHals to arrest a libeller who had escaped to London; 
and if the agent could have found the offender, he seems to 
have entertained no doubt that he would be allowed to 
execute his commission. Salangore at the present day 
is scarcely entitled to greater respect than England in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

’ The absurdity of regulating intercourse with the Malays by 
the doctrines of VaTTeL is illustrated by an amusing and cha- 
tacteristic episode in the politics of Salangore as recorded by 
Sir Benson Maxwett. For four years Rajah Manapy, one of 
the opponents of the Colonial police, has been engaged in a local 
War against TUNKEE DIA Upin; and the Suttan has encouraged 
the contest because it diverted trade to the part of his domi- 
tions which was more immediately under his own control. 
So considerate and dispassionate a ruler may reasonably be 
expected to dispense with the extreme observance of the rules 
of international law. ‘The satisfaction with which the SuLTaN 
received the news of the exploits of the Rinaldo was perhaps 
tempered by the fact that Rajah Manapy was supposed to be 

ed in the action. It must have been more convenient that 
an energetic son-in-law should pursue his remote provincial 
feud in comfort-than that he should induce Mr. Bircu to demand 
for him the administration of the entire kingdom. ‘here is 
4 conflict of evidence on the issue whether Salangore is a 
Piratical station. Captain Rosrnsoy, with truly naval logic, 
tefers to Horspure’s Sailing Directions for a statement that 
the * end has always been a piratical haunt. Sir B. MaxweE.1, 
on the other hand, asserts that there are no piratical haunts 
on the shores of the Malay Peninsula. Neither party has 
thought it worth while to observe that the pirates had in fact 


have given no offence to the rulers of the place. The sub- 
sequent operations can only be justified by the violence finally 


the Malays to suppose that they could attack or insult English 
officers with impunity. The ubiquity of English cruisers is 
the chief guarantee for the safety of English subjects in the 
outlying parts of the world which they are prone to frequent. 


' | The policemen were not simply English subjects, but officers 
flag; but Colonial Chief Justices are the natural enemies of | 


employed in the discharge of their duty. If they had a right 
to search for the criminals and to seize them, they were 
wronged by a forcible rescue. 


Although the presumption is in favour of Colonial Gover- 
nors and naval officers who afford vigorous protection to 
their countrymen, it cannot be denied that official zeal some- 
times transgresses the limit of necessity and duty. It is proper 
that the representatives of the English Government in distant 
parts of the world should be subjected to vigilant supervision. 
English captains sometimes burn Asiatic towns unnecessarily, 
when it would be sufficient to dismantle hostile forts. The 
political revolution effected by Mr. Bircu in obedience to 
superior orders requires explanation, though it may be de- 
fended by numerous precedents. In dealing with uncivilized 
neighbours it is often convenient not only to punish an un- 
friendly Prince or Minister, but to supersede him in favour of 
some more trustworthy successor. The merits of TuNKEE Dia 
Unin are not generally known, except that he was the enemy 
of the obnoxious Mauapy. Mr. Bircn and his employers 
probably thought that it might be as well to terminate the 
civil war, although it swelled the budget of Salangore. The 
policy of the SuLtan seems to have been of the order which 
is commonly called Machiavellian, and not to have been caleu- 
lated to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
of his subjects. If it is objected that the domestic welfare of 
Salangore was not within the province of the Straits Govern- 
ment, Colonel Anson and Mr. Bircu would perhaps answer 
that the civil war insured protection for pirates from one or 
other of the combatants. The advancement of TunkeE was 
probably a discouragement to the friends of the lawless 
Manapy; and the knowledge that it was caused by English 
influence might diminish the rate of insurance on junks owned 
by English subjects, and trading from Penang. When all 
the facts of the case are known, it may perhaps appear that 
the local authorities are liable to censure; but they ought not 
to be condemned unheard, especially as it is easy to imagine 
a series of events which may have fully exonerated them from 
blame. The extreme contention that a gang of murderous 
pirates should have been allowed to escape from all risk of 
punishment is clearly untenable. Whether it was a moral or 
political duty to impose a Prime Minister on an unwilling 
SULTAN, is a question which can only be answered with confi- 
dence when all the circumstances are fully known. In the 
meantime the Ministerial position of Tunkee pia Upin is 
perhaps precarious. 


THE LICENSING SYSTEM. 


Ut is impossible that the Licensing system can be too much 
discussed, and the Times can hardly occupy its columns at 
the present season more pose fren with the letters from 
“a Town Clergyman” and “a County Magistrate” which it 
has lately published. We do not at all wonder that a minister 
of religion who daily witnesses the evils of excessive drinking 
should approve the remedy which is most confidently pro- 
posed. We decline, however, even after the experience of 
last Session, to believe that Parliament is not as competent as 
any local assembly to determine upon what principle, and 
to what extent, licences shall be granted for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. We entirely agree with the “ County 
“ Magistrate” that hitherto the law has been more defective 
than its administration. Among many various duties which 
the Legislature has imposed on magistrates, there is none 
which they are better fitted to discharge than this of regulat- 
ing public-houses. We believe that if, instead of coquetting 
with the Alliance, Mr. Bruce would frame a Bill giving ful! 
power of inspection and control over the liquor-trade to magis- 
trates, the demand for the prohibition of that trade would 
soon appear to be destitute of reasonable foundation, We 
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consider that the most important point is not whether there 
shall be two public-houses in a district or one, but whether 
the. public-houses, whatever be their number, shall be re- 
spectably conducted. It is, however, true, as the “ County 
“ Magistrate” has stated, that his order has always main- 
tained restriction, while free-trade in liquor has been intro- 
duced and supported by the Exeise. If the “ Town Clergy- 
“man” would exert himself to form a ratepayers’ association 
for regulating public-houses, he would find that the magis- 
trates of his district were willing to be assisted in promoting 
temperance and public decency. The proposal to transfer the 
control of licences from magistrates to ratepayers is sup- 
ported in some quarters from political jealousy, and in others 
from the belief that change is necessarily improvement. 
There is, however, a wide difference between this proposal 
and the Permissive Bill. An elected Board would not, 
we think, be in general more efficient than a kench of 
magistrates; but it is possible that in large towns it might 
give greater satisfaction. The election would of course 
bring into play the heaviest artillery of the Alliance. The 
“Town Clergyman” seems to think that exhortations to 
morality would be most foreible in the form of placards. 
He desires “to bring the whole community face to face with 
“ this subject (of the liquor trade) in the election of represen- 
“ tatives, and he believes that thus it would be brought to 
“ adopt a policy of restriction.” He thinks that it will be 
hard indeed if the advocates of this policy cannot bring the 
people to see the course in which their interests lie with some- 
thing of the same clearness with which they see it themselves. 
The “ Town Clergyman ” is perhaps a better judge than we 
can be of the comparative value of sermons and hustings 
speeches; and if he prefers the latter, there can be no possible 
objection to his employing them. There can be no doubt 
that the regulation of the liquor trade might usefully occupy 
the attention of all the leading inhabitants ofa district, whether 
magistrates or not. But if the “Town Clergyman” objects 
to magistrates simply because they are in general only slightly 
influenced by tracts of an awakening character, we must say 
that, in our view, this is rather an advantage. 

The task of legislation would be simplified by abandoning 
the idea of buying up existing public-houses, and awaiting 
the process of reduction in their number by various causes 
which are continually in operation. We believe that in some 
towns the number of public-houses—in which term we include 
beer-houses—is very largely in exeess of any reasonable esti- 
mate of their necessity, and it might be proper for Parliament 
to enact that in any special case a Board might be formed 
with powers to make arrangements for immediate reduction of 
the number. Such Board might be wholly or partially elec- 
tive, so as to afford an opportunity of trying the plan which 
the “ Town Clergyman” so enthusiastically advocates. With- 
out ourselves approving this principle of elective Boards, we 
think it might be worth while under certain conditions to 
allow to a great town the option of applying it. But ordi- 
narily we would confide full power over the licences of a 
district to its magistrates, and perhaps it might be useful to 
provide that a fixed proportion of ratepayers, being dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the magistrates as to the 
number of licences to be granted, might appeal to a depart- 
ment of Government, to be created for the purpose, to 
send down a Commissioner to review the decision. We 
think that some such supervising authority would be useful, 
provided that the ability and integrity of the persons exercis- 
ing it could be placed beyond possibility of question. The 
decisions of such an authority would be far more satisfactory 
than any attempt by Parliament to fix a standard num- 
ber of public-houses to be allowed in proportion to popu- 
lation. The attempt made by Mr. Bruce to fix such 
a standard was perhaps the most absurd feature of his 
unlucky Bill. But we think that the duty of settling this 
proportion for a particular district might be advantageously 
entrusted in the last resort to a thoroughly independent and 
impartial Commission, in which both the owners of public- 
house property and a “Town Clergyman” ought to feel 
confidence. It is to be feared, however, that such a Com- 
mission would be wholly uninfluenced by the publications of 
the Alliance, which would be left to do what it could with 
magistrates or Boards of Ratepayers, by whom the number of 
licences for the district would in the first instance be decided. 

It is remarkable that the principle of free trade in intoxi- 
cating drink was adopted by high authorities only twenty 
years ago as the basis of the legislation which they recom- 
mended. ‘There is now a nearly general agreement that this 
principle is inapplicable to the case. We assume that the 
opposite principle of restriction is to be adopted, and we be- 
lieve that any reasonable application of it will increase the 


value of the property which the Alliance threatens with 
destruction, We should desire if possible to prevent the 
liquor trade being transferred, as under Mr. Bruce’s Bill jt 
would have been, into the hands of a few great capitalists, 
who would have supplied a district with one very large 
public-house instead of two or three small ones. So may 
moving pictures have been drawn of the artisan who cannot 
pass the door of a public-house without being tempted 
to go inside, that we almost wonder that the Alliance doeg 
not demand that such public-houses as may be permitted 
to exist shall be made unattractive in appearance. Tastes 
differ so much that we shall not presume to say that the 
inscription in ornamental characters on a cask of the words 
“ Old Tom” is not provocative of drinking; and we think 
that the Alliance would not be more unreasonable than it jg 
if it were to demand the entire suppression of that branch of 
decorative art which exercises itself upon public-houses, or at 
least the prohibition of the use of plate-glass. and shinj 
metal in their embellishment. And, again, the Alliance might 
be invited to consider whether a public-house in the angle 
formed by two streets is not likely to do more business than 
in any other situation in the immediate neighbourhood. We 
hear so much now of international organizations that we are 
quite prepared to see the Alliance extending its operations to 
Belgium and Germany, where beer-drinking flourishes to an 
extent that must reduce a teetotaller on his travels to despair, 
The artisans of more genial climates than our own inevitably 
take their pleasure, such as it is, in the open air. The 
assemble in beer-gardens, where they smoke incessantly, and 
drink, we may suppose, at intervals. A proposal to close 
the beer-gardens abroad would not be more absurd than a 
proposal to shut up the public-houses at home, unless indeed 
we are to assume that the Belgian or German artisan possesses 
a power of self-control of which our own working men are desti- 
tute. Thesimple truth is that mankind in general have a social 
instinct which philosophers will strive in vain to extirpate, 


Recent discussion shows that the intolerance of the Alliance 
has produced its natural result. Sensible people begin to per- 
ceive that the demand for prohibition or nothing must end in 
getting nothing. There are some rural parishes in England 
where, by agreement between the squire and the parson, no 
public-house or beer-house is permitted. We should think 
that the Alliance in its admiration for this beautiful state of 
things must almost have persuaded itself that squires and 
parsons are themselves admirable. The incumbent of one of 
these happy parishes wrote lately to the Times to say that, to 
the best of his belief, none of his parishioners drank spirits 
out of private bottles. He has indeed once seen an intoxicated 
person in the village, but that was “in consequence of drink in 
“the hayfield,” when the weather was hot and the work hard. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him that if drink in the hay- 
field is supplied by farmers to their labourers, as it doubtless 
is, in his parish as well as others, the business of the public- 
house is done in an indirect way. In the West of England 
the custom is, or was, for the farmers to supply their labourers 
with a daily allowance of cider in addition to wages. It may 
be fairly said that in.a parish where such an arrangement 
exists the necessity for a public-house is to a great extent 
removed. In districts where there is no such arrangement 
the custom is for the farmer to supply drink to his labourers 
at haymaking and harvest, or whenever they are called upon 
to make extraordinary exertion. Formerly in London a class 
of labourers who did their work at night were always stimu- 
lated to energetic action by a plentiful allowance of gin. This 
may be called an artificial want, but it is a want which a 
prudent householder would be careful to supply. We antici- 
pate that after a few more weeks’ discussion even Mr. Bruce 
will cease to be afraid of the Alliance, 


=> 


SOMETHING OF EVERYTHING. 


We remember many years ago a pamphlet on University 
Reform which began with quoting a saying that a man 


| ought to know something of everything and everything of some- 


thing. The saying, whoever made it, was so neatly put that we 
were at once struck by it and led to suspect it. A man certainly 
should—within the limits both of general human possibility and of 
his own personal opportunities—know everything of something. 
That is to say, there should be some subject to which he has really 
given his powers, and on which he has got as near to the know- 
ledge of everything about it as his powers and opportunities will 
lead him. The concentration of powers on one special subject 18 
undoubtedly necessary to the highest success, or even to a measure 
of success a good way below the highest, in any branch of 
knowledge whatever. No one will succeed in anything by scatter- 
ing his attention equally over the whole range of knowledge, 
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jearning alittle about this and a little about that, without learning 
one thing thoroughly. In this sense a man ought certainly 

po sero everything of something. But how far ought he to know 
something of everything? We confess that we always admire 
the man who boldly confesses that there are things of which he 
jnows nothing, and we are the more inclined to trust such a 
man’s knowledge in those things which he does profess to know, 
This feeling may perhaps be a little balanced in some cases by 
q suspicion that the standard of nothingness may be relative. 
A man who is thoroughly master of some one subject, and 
who has several others of which he is not wholly ignorant, 
be tempted to look on his knowledge of his secondary 
subjects as a mere nothing, while in the eyes of many people 
it would seem a great deal. Yet, on the whole, it is a good 
when a man does not shrink from confessing ignorance, 

even total ignorance in the strict sense, of subjects which he 
has not taken in hand. The vice of ignorance is at least better 
than the vice of omniscience. To knowsomething of everything 
must perhaps be taken with the same sort of qualifications with 
which we have already taken the other phrase of knowing every- 
thing of something. A man who sets forth with the purpose of 
learning everything will undoubtedly, like Margeités, end with 
jnowing nothing well. But a man who has his central subject 
yound which he groups all others, looking at all others with a 
reference to it, rhaps find it expedient to extend the range 
of what we may call his secondary knowledge so far that it may not 
pe much more than a natural exaggeration to say that he knows, not 
oly everything of one thing, but something of everything. One 
branch of Inowledge helps another in a way which might not be 
looked for at first sight. And there is akind of knowledge which, 
though it is very far from being thorough, is yet quite enough for 
this subsidiary sort of use. The something which, according to our 
ying, the perfect man knows of everything is by its own show- 
ig quite different from the everything which he 
thing. 


ows of some- 
. It is in its own nature less in amount, and yet there is a 
certain sense in which it may be called greater than the knowledge 
which many a man has of what he believes to be his own special 
subject. Take, for instance, the ease of the comparative philologer ; 
no one would expect of him that he should understand every 
language with which he has to deal in the same way either as 
the man understands it who has studied it as special scholar, or 
asthe man understands it who is familiar with it in a conversational 
way. Nodoubt the more familiar the comparative philologer is 
with all the languages with which he has to deal the better for 
his own object. But it is simply impossible that he should know 
all of them in the same minute way as the special student of each. 
Yet, in @ certain sense, he often knows far more about those 
than such special students themselves. It constantly 

happens that a man knows a language thoroughly for all practical 
purposes; he may be able to speak it, write it, and translate it 
correctly and elegantly, without having ever given a thought to 
its history or to its relations to other s: The like may 
even be the case with a man whose know is far deeper than 
this, who not only knows the language in a mere empirical way, 
but who has thoroughly studied the tongue and its literature in the 
way in which a finished Greek or Latin scholar of the older type 
has studied the Greek or Latin language. The philologer may 
know all about the language, he may know all that is needed 
for his own purposes, though he may be quite unable to put 
ther a h in it. Nay, more, he may have a know- 

ledge which, if not. all that be wishes for his own purpose, 
is yet by no means useless, without in any strict. sense under- 
standing the language at all, He may have a clear notion of the 
history and relations of the language, and may even know some- 
of its internal peculiarities, though he has not really learned 

the age itself, and can at most only hammer out the mean- 
ing of a sentence through his knowledge of other kindred lan- 
guages. And again, the pursuits of the comparative philologer 
will often lead him into regions be the immediate dominion 
of language. The comparative phi and the political histo- 
nan must each have a know: of the subject of the other, 
which, though far slighter than lmowledge which he has of 
his own subject, is not inconsiderable in itself, and which to the 
outer world will very likely seem to be far deeper than it is, Each 
has his own domain into which the other does not reach, but the 
two have a large domain in common. To be sure they look on 
their common from different sides. Each learns as much 
of the other’s subject as is needful for the full understanding of 
his own, and most likely a little more than is absolutely needful. 
Still what to one is primary and essential is to the other secondary 
aud subsidiary. Eaeh has his own something of which he strives 
to know everything, but in the process of striving also to 
know something, if not of everything, yet of the many things 
iat serve to illustrate his own subject, each is sure to gain a 
the weeage Which is far more than @ smattering of the subject of 


We should then take our proverb, if it be an acknowledged 
proverb, as meaning that no man can successfully carry on the 
study of any one subject in utter isolation from all others. The 
= of each branch of knowledge involves constant reference to 

er branches of knowl In many cases, indeed,a man may be 
—_ to take the witness of experts, of men who have made other 
especially their own; but even forthis purpose he must know 
a of the subject in hand to understand what the experts 
him, and he will often do better if he knows enough not only 
erstand the experts, but to exercise some kind of judgment 


on what they tell him. For a man may often exercise a really 
valuable judgment on the sayings of men who know much more of 
a subject than himself; indeed we have often thought that the 
best judges of a book or discourse are in many cases those who 
know somewhat less than its author, those who know enough fully 
to follow and appreciate his arguments, but who still stand in the 
penis of learners towards him. It is plain that a man who 

evotes himself to the thorough knowledge of any one subject will 
do well to gain this sort of secondary ee of the test 


which are likely to 


and small, come within his province; physical phy and 

geology, and even the history of animals 

bearing upon it. The perfect historian cannot afford to despise 

even the smallest of these secondary subjects; there is none of them 

Me aye ov not, some time or other, throw light on the objects of 
is study. 

On the other hand, any one of these secondary subjects may 
be in itself a worthy study, if only it be taken up in its due 
relation to other studies. We are not speaking of’ those stu ~¢ 
of the first rank which may be pri with one man and 
amp: with another, but which said to be in them- 
selves of primary rank. - We s rather of studies which we 
may fairly call secondary in their own nature, studies which 
seem to exist only for the illustration of something higher. 
This is the kind of relation in which the various branches 
of antiquarian research stand to history. We smile when 
we hear of a man giving his life to the study of church-bells- 
or of churchyard-crosses, and it is obvious that the range of 
thought of a man who can make such small branches of a subject 
his main pursuit cannot be very wide. But even such small 
matters as these are not to be neglected, and a man who is in- 
capable of anything greater is not wasting his time in devoting 
himself to — that he toe is - remember that his sub- 
ject is essentially secondary—perhaps rather quinary or septen’ 
to look himself as in one of the 
corners of a great field. If he really takes in the position of his 
own pursuit in relation to greater pursuits, there is nothing about 
him to despise. His contribution to human knowledge is doubtless 
a very humble one, but it is real as far as it goes. 

The same, in its due proportion, may be said of studies of far 
higher dignt ity. Take numismaties, for instance, one of the very 
highest of subsidiary amg but still a subject essentially sub- 
> sy No subject throws so direct and so important a light 
upon history ; still its whole value lies in the light which it 
throws upon history. It is not like geology or any other study 
which stands by itself, and which has a value irrespective of 
its reference to any other. And a place not equal to that of 
the numismatist, but essentially of the same kind, might be given 
to the herald, if only he would be satisfied with it. Heraldry 
constantly helps us to fix the dates of buildings, and actsin many 
ways as. an useful, if an humble, handmaid to hi . It stands 
at on @ level with knowing the date of a ms tte: there- 
fore of a building—from the head-dress, or of a monumental figure 
from the shape of the surcoat or the round or pointed cut of the 
toes. It is only when heraldry claims a higher place than this, 
when it asserts a kind of mysterious dignity, when it asks for its 
arbitrary rules to be looked on as a science, and asks us to believe 
that it existed for ages before the date of its real beginning—it is 
only when it thus je a place alongside of its betters, we 
are inclined to despise heraldry altogether, and to give it a place 
in the same limbo with freemasonry, 

Now when we think of the range which the science of language 
has taken of late years, we are strongly tempted to ask what is t 
true position of mere scholars of the elder type. No place in the 
range of studies can be too high for an enlarged study of the 
Greek language and literature; but can the man who gives his 
whole mind to Greek accents or Greek metres claim a much higher 
a than the votary of church-bells or of rampant lions? 

he votary of bells at least enjoys the ringing of the bells 
whose date he knows how to fix, while the votary of accents 
is commonly the last man whom there is any chance of 
persuading to read according to accent. Or take the study 
of Latin. It certainly is a el perenne when we think of 
the wide range of subjects opened by the long history of the Im- 
rial tongue, to see, as we sometimes do, a man give a whole 

to the examination of some infinitesimal part of so vast a 
story, to the peculiarities of some one or two centuries of its life 
of twenty-six centuries, to the minute study perhaps of the text 
of some not very im t author. We not be provoked, 
if such a man knew his place, a place higher certainly than that of 
the student of churchyard-crosses, but still as essentially subsi- 

iary. But, as a rule, the man who pins himself down to so 
small a part of so vast a subject has a thorough dislike to any 
wider view of it. The classical purist not only despises, he hates 
and avoids, medizval Latin—that is, the Latin during the 

of its existence, The native Italian rhythms which 
were hidden in the grave of Neevius till they rose again with Pru- 
dentius jar on the ear which is exclusively attuned to the metres 
which the imitative days of Rome borrowed from Greece, and, as 


| 
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’ throw any light on his own more immediate study. To the his- 
torian, for mstance, few things come amiss. He may poe get 
on without much help from posgiclogy, or pure mathematics, or i= 
from a minute knowledge of the Absolute and the Unconditioned. f 
But nothing that bears on the condition of man in any time or Be 
place can be called foreign to his ee Law, language, archi- Be 
tecture, numismatics, all branches of antiquarian research, great ae 
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some think, spoiled in the borrowing. What we complain of is 
not the narrow range of study in itself, but the narrowness of 
mind which in some dispositions it is apt to grow into. A dislike 
to or contempt for studies altogether beyond the range of a man’s 
own pursuits is silly and illiberal; but, after all, it does no great 
practical harm. It is otherwise with a jealousy of pursuits which 
consist in carrying out a man’s own study in a more enlarged way. 
And we must say that this is the sort of treatment which 
mediseval studies, and especially the study of medieval Latin, 
sometimes meet with at the hands of exclusive votaries of 
the Latin lore of one or two centuries. We do not think that 
this feeling is returned by medieval students, certainly not by 
those who take a wide enough view to value their own pursuits 
at their full worth. To them the mere classical student seems one 
who has made a beginning and refuses to ‘fe on any further. To 
his selecting for himself any one period in the wide range of history 
and literature as the subject of his special study no one can object 
fora moment. Let that by all means be his something of which 
he strives to know everything; but he will come much nearer to 
knowing everything, even of his own something, if he also tries 
to learn Bator! bo if not absolutely of everything, yet at all events 
of the many things which illustrate and in truth continue his 
own study. 

The way in which people of different habits look at the rela- 
tions of one study to another is sometimes very curious. One set 
of people fancy that a man who is supposed to know everything of 
something must necessarily know everything of everything else. 
Another set fancy that such a man cannot tng know even so 
much as something about anything beyond his own main study. 
In a highly fastidious and critical society like that of a University, 
a man’s acknowledged proficiency in one branch of knowledge is 
often taken as positive proof that he cannot know anything about 
any other. e have known this carried so far that a man’s real 
or supposed knowledge of “ ancient” or of “ modern ” history has 
been ruled to be a disqualification in any matter touching the other. 
This of course is worth notice in another aspect, as showing the 
strength of that middle wall of partition which we have been lon 
striving to batter down. On the other hand, in less cultivate 
societies, where a man who knows anything at once becomes a 
kind of lion, the opposite feeling prevails. a man is supposed 
to be master of one subject, it is inferred that he must be master 
of all others. He is asked questions about matters to which he 


“never gave a moment’s thought, and if he answers that he knows 


nothing whatever about the matter, he is either thought to be 
jesting or else he goes down a peg or two from the me eg of 
omniscience on which he had been rashly placed. Of these two 
classes of hasty inferences one is in itself about as unreasonable as 
the other; but we must say that the rural delusion is more 
genexous and amiable than the academical one. 


EXHIBITIONS AND PHILANTHROPISTS. 


fares Exhibition which has for many weeks been attracting a 


certain number of visitors to South Kensington closes to-day. 

It has on the whole excited so little general notice, and has given 
rise to so little of the eloquence by which its predecessors were 
honoured, that probably few of our readers will be much depressed 
by its extinction. We believe that it has been successful, so far as 
success is measured by the number of visitors ; how far it has tended 
to promote the public appreciation of art, or to teach useful lessons 
to manufacturers, is a question to which time alone can give a 
conclusive answer. e cannot say that, according to our observa- 
tion, the crowds who struggled through the long picture galleries 
appeared to be studying the works before them in a 7 reverent 
or docile spirit ; or, indeed, that they were going through a process 
calculated to affect them in any way beyond improving their appe- 
tite for lunch, and leaving them with the impression that ey 
had been fulfilling their duty as sightseers. However, the Exhi- 
bition is dying, and we may as well part with it on good terms. 
Let us at least be grateful for its negative merits!; we have heard 
less than of old about the final extinction of war, the fraternity of 
the peoples, the softening influences of commerce, and all the rest 
of it; and if the reasons for avoiding some of these topics are 
tolerably obvious, we may yet venture to hope that it is partly 
because our teachers have learnt a little modesty. We have, 
however, been forcibly reminded that the old stream of eloquence 
has not quite run dry in other quarters. If we regard the present 
International Exhibition as the legitimate descendant of the great 
show of 1851, there are certain offshoots whose origin has not 
the same official sanction, but which have certainly inherited a 
double share of the ancestral spirit. There is of course our 
old friend, the Crystal Palace, which undertook to civilize the 
eople of London. Perhaps the pretensions with which it started 
ad been a little bit lowered; it does not materially elevate and 
refine our souls, but it affords a pleasant lounge for the class 
which delights in fireworks in summer and pantomimes in 
winter; it has been the scene of some musical experiments; and 
it is not at all a bad resort for an occasional dinner. In short, it 
has added one to the very short list of places where the average 
Londoner can have an afternoon of harmless, if rather insipid, 
enjoyment; and that is no small merit. What the shareholders 
think of its merits need not be inquired. The less profit they have 
made, the greater is their claim to public gratitude ; and we need 
not try to work out the sum, e only notice the Sydenham 


Palace, indeed, because a still more remarkable edifice ig ap 
rently about to be opened which will completely eclipse all that 
hitherto been done. It, if we may trust the sanguine expectations 
of its promoters, will exercise all that elevating moral ant esthetic 
influence which was vainly anticipated from the Crystal Palace: 
it will show British traders how to outstrip foreign competition, 
more clearly than all former Exhibitions; and finally, it will beg 
commercial success of the most surprising and unequivocal kind, 
If you wish to civilize the poor of London, if you wish to place 
the commerce of the country on a sound footing, and if you wish 
to increase and multiply any guineas you may possess to five or six 
times their amount in the course of afew years—though, of course, 
this last consideration is scarcely worth mentioning side by side 
with the loftier motives invoked—take shares rap Alexandra 
Palace at Muswell Hill. Our minds are quite dazzled by the brij. 
liant prospect thus held out; and we do not profess to have fathomed 
the financial calculations which lie at the bottom of it. Taki 
for granted that they are correct, it ought to be a pleasure to 
every age ge to make such a scheme known as widely ag 
possible ; and we take eer pleasure in doing so, as much ag 
possible in the words of the promoters. 

Perhaps the general tone of their eloquent appeals was best set 
forth in a poem which appeared recently in Punch; and, to pre. 
vent mistakes, we must add that it appeared as an advertise. 
ment, It purported to be the burst of emotion drawn from a “ dry 
City man ” by reading the prospectus of the Alexandra Company, 
The combination of business with philanthropy is, as we have re. 
marked, the distinguishing feature of the scheme; and a City 
man expressing himself in such verses as we are about to quote 
is doubtless a fitting representative of the spirit of the under. 
taking. After some general remarks of a jovial and rollicking 
character, he comes upon the inevitable topic in all matters more 
or less remotely connected with Crystal Palaces; and he touches 
it thus elegantly :—~ 

Then again we are reminded 
By all around us that we see, 
Of that noble soul departed 
Whose delight it was to be 
The thoughtful guardian of the people, 
Their pastimes, places of resort ; 
Ever thinking of their welfare— 
The great, the good, the Prince Consort! 
For the elevation 
Schools of Art he founded oft, 
And lighter pleasures ne’er neglected, 
Crystal Palaces were his thought, &c. &c. 
But we must really apologize for quoting so freely from a minstrel 
whose style will be recognised at a glance. We should commend 
to him, however, a little study of the impressive Irish poem cn 
“The Groves of Blarney.” The fine descriptive style of such 
passages as this (we quote the first lines we happen to r- 
member)— 
There is a cave, too, where no daylight enters, 
But cats and badgers do for ever breed ; 
With moss by natur’, which makes it swater 
Than a coach and six or a feather-bed— 
would add a little more richness to his imagery, though it 
could not improve his moral tone, But, to descend from these 
heights, let us come to the plain prose in which Mr. Francis 
Fuller, one of the most energetic advocates of the scheme, sets 
forth the reasons — different classes of his countrymen should 
join in this great Pp ilanthropic enterprise. Our readers will 
easily guess why that duty is specially incumbent upon the 
Royal family ; statesmen are invited to it because (we fear the 
assertion is rather vague) the Palace will be “ an efficient 
instrument in promoting the aims of sound statesmanship and 
honest legislation ”; ministers of religion, because it will be “con- 
stantly winning the masses from vice to virtue”; and women, 
because “all the sentiments and objects that touch most closely 
the gentle and benignant heart of woman are consulted and culti- 
vated by the plans of the establishment, and it will breast as 4 
floodgate the torrent of folly, debauchery, and vice which pours 
misery and infamy into myriads of England’s homes.” After this 
we feel that the reasons presented to parents, manufacturers, 
artisans, and others must, with one exception, be a bathos. To 
that exception we will return immediately. Meanwhile, we will 
only remark that the beautiful‘ anticipations thus beautifully 
expressed have been endorsed by a number of qualified per- 
sons. Thus, a Committee for the promotion of the project 
having offered a prize for the best essay on the subject, all 
the essayists with one accord seem to have declared that the 
Alexandra Park was the very thing wanted for the material 
and moral elevation of the people. Mr. Fuller, moreover, 
read a paper at the Victoria Discussion Society, after which 
various distinguished persons, such as Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold, and Miss Faithfull, all declared (and we fully 
agree with them) that the British people would be all the better 
if they amused themselves more rationally, and appear also to 
have thought (on which we can express no opinion) that the 
Alexandra Park was the best possible means of teaching them t0 
do so. In fact, the outpouring of the noblest enthusiasm by the 
promoters of the scheme and their friends has been so great that 
the opening of the Palace will obviously be the beginning of the 
millennium, or there must be a mistake somewhere. 

We have remarked that there is one reason which does not 
come as a bathos after these glowing appeals. It is pithily 
summed up in a remark addressed to “ persons of all spheres and 
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.” They are informed that “those who subscribe will secure 
for themselves and their representatives benefits far exceeding in 
money value the sum which they have paid for them.” So far as 
we understand the scheme, a subscriber of a guinea gets certain 
<chts of admission to the Palace and grounds; further he becomes 
a member of a tontine; the odd shilling ensures his life or that of 
his nominee during fifteen years for a pound; at the end of the 
fifteen years the property will be sold, and divided among the 
survivors; and as its value will be enormously enhanced, it is 
highly probable, so we are told, that each pound will at the end 
of the fifteen years bring in ten pounds. Besides all this, the sub- 
seriber will have a right to draw in each of five of those lotteries 
known by the name of Art-unions; 100,000/. will be distri- 
puted each time, and the prizes vary from 2/. to 500/. Thus 
a very lucky person may subscribe a guinea, and receive 
2,500/, in wor: of art, besides seeing his guinea multiplied 
into 102. We have already observed that we have not the 
means of testing the value of these calculations; but of course 
persons animated by so lofty a spirit may be implicitly trusted 
in a question of arithmetic, and the speculative estimate of the 
value of the Palace and grounds in 1886 doubtless rests upon 
the most prudent ee and the most careful investigation. 
Assuming this, let us reflect briefly on the wonderful results 
obtained. We are invited to buy a park of 500 acres, with a large 
building of glass and iron. By so doing we shall erect a floodgate 
which will stem the torrent of vice, folly, and debauchery. e 
shall more than realize the very wildest anticipations that anybod 
ever fancied of the influence of Universal Exhibitions and Crys 
Palaces. We-shall renovate the different classes of society, and 
enable British manufacturers to hold up their heads in the world, 
And, whilst we are thus philanthropists on a scale of unparalleled 
magnificence, we shall enjoying the pleasures which the 
stockjobber seeks in successful: speculation, and the betting 
man by taking part in a —? on the Derby. In old days 
there was supposed to be a difficulty in reconciling the service 
of God and mammon; but they “did’nt know everything down 
iu Judee”; and it was reserved to these latter times to dis- 
cover a means of at once filling one’s breeches pocket and 
fighting the world, the flesh, and the devil. The news seems 
almost too good to be true; but if these sanguine expectations 
should be realized, Mr. Fuller deserves a monument as conspicu- 
ous as any in Hyde Park. 

We confess, to speak truly, that we have some slight doubts on 
the matter. Perhaps our minds have been soured by the bursting 
of some of the beautiful bubbles that have been held up to our 
admiration; but we cannot avoid a vague impression that if the 
scheme had been quite so promising financially as its sanguine 
supporters sincerely believe, the philanthropy would have retired 
alittle more into the background ; and that if the philanthropical 
design had been so prominent in the minds of all its supporters as 
in those of the most enthusiastic, the appeals to the love of profit 
and the taste for gambling would not have been so emphatic. 


IMAGINATION AND CONCEPTION. 


je one of his Epistles Spinoza makes an assertion by which, 
with singular precision and audacity, he illustrates a distinc- 
tion which, even by those who professedly make the human mind 
their study, is frequently but vaguely comprehended. He tells 
his correspondent that it he is asked whether he has as clear a 
conception of the Deity as of a triangle, he decidedly answers in 
the sicentiee. If, on the other hand, he is asked whether he has 
asclear an image of the Deity as of a triangle, he as certainly 
gives a negative reply. 

It is not our object here to discuss the peculiar idea of a Deity 
which was inculcated by Spinoza, and which assuredly will not 
find a place in any positive system of religion taught on this side 
of the Indus, Eliminating from the assertion all that bears a 
theological. meaning, we expand it into the declaration that an 
adequate conception of the mind is not necessarily accompanied by 
4 mental i The fact should not, however, be overlooked 
that Spinoza, a man of extraordinary speculative genius, is speak- 
ing of himself, and not with reference to the generality of man- 
kind. The typical ploughman, for instance, when he discourses of 
the matters of ordinary life, requires probably a mental image of 

Id colour before he can get on at all; and when he listens 
to the Sunday sermon he most likely becomes a sort of ultra- 
Nominalist, to whom words are altogether devoid of corresponding 
hotions. Soaring, however, above the ploughman, we find that 

practice is reduced to theory by many thinkers of profundity, 
who, by some wy | common expressions, lead us to doubt whether 
they accurately distinguish the function of intellectual concep- 
tion from that of imagination. Let it be understood that when 

We speak of imagination, we refer comprehensively to that facult 
oF operation of the mind by which a mental image is preduced, 
not to be confounded with ‘the sensible impressions from which 
yg it is derived. By this broad use of the word we would, 
ne nonce, not only cancel the difference between the most 
erratic aut one the most matter-of-fact tradesman, but even reject 
that de inition of the imagination which confines it to the mental 
Production or reproduction of objects corporeally absent. Imagi- 
Ration, in our present comprehensive use of the word, by no means 
reaped the absence of the object as a condition of its operation. 
© smoothness, colour, ps 4 and taste of the apple on our plate 


' qualities which are peculiar to individuals, and assembling the 


are so many separate sensible impressions, and the term imagination 
may fairly be — to the power by which these are collected 
into one unity. That unity itself comes from the imagination is 
not comprised in our hypothesis. 

That the domain of the imagination, productive and reproduc- 
tive, is very wide, is indubitable. The question is, whether it is 
commensurate with the region accessible to the mind. Specula- 
tive philosophy is often rebuffed by this formidable inter rogatory :— 
“Can the infinite be grasped by the finite?” With many philo- 
sophers the meqetine answer to this question is an article, if not 
the whole, of their creed. In the eyes of the mere man of business 
it is a handy scarecrow to warn — against a waste of precious 
time on unprofitable puzzles, To the humble “saint” it looks 
like a pious maxim, whereby the littleness of man is concisely 
expressed. But amid this general assent one small difficulty wells 
up. Granted that we are unable to comprehend or grasp infinity, 
we all nevertheless talk about it with considerable fluency, nor 
do opinions as to the sense of the word “infinity” appear to 
differ in unsophisticated minds. Indeed, if we know nothing 
about the infinite at all, how do we know that it cannot be 
grasped by the finite? If we are totally ignorant of the geo- 
grap y of France and China, we have no right to declare that 

aris cannot be within the Celestial Empire. 

Leaving the infinite for awhile out of consideration, let us see 
how far imagination will carry us even through the region of the 
indubitably finite. We may conveniently find a tutor in the 
inventor of ordinary playing cards. Number is fermed by the 
successive addition of units, and if the number ten were repre- 
sented in space after the manner of its production, we should 
have the dots arranged in a straight line. Thus the cards of what 
we may call the natural D nae would be long narrow strips, show- 
ing step by step the arithmetical progression from one to ten. In 
the artificial pack something like this arrangement may be ob- 
served in the ace, deuce, and three, though it is noteworthy that 
the progression begins in the middle of the first card, the middle 
of the second being left blank. The three passed, the pips com- 
posing the four are dispersed into the corners of the cards, leaving 
the centre a blank, to be occupied in the five. In the six the order 
of the three reappears, a series of three pips being placed on each 
of two opposite sides of the card. We need not pursue further 
the description of an arrangement with which everybody is 
familiar, but we may call attention to the inventor’s motive. He 
perceived that, after a certain limit, a series of numbers presented 
no distinct image to the mind; that, for instance, without the aid 
of counting, a row of ten dots could scarcely be distinguished 
from a row of nine. Fixing his limit at three, he gave in his four 
not only an additional unit, but a new picture; that is to say, the 
figure of an oblong indicated by its points; the five was another 
new picture; new again was the six. All this meant that, in his 
opinion, the number ten represented by a series of units only was 
far beyond the reach of the imagination, and should therefore be 
denoted not only by pips, but by a distinct shape, qualitatively 
differing from those assigned to the numbers preceding. 

The cardmaker’s method, however, goes but a very little way in 
giving distinctive images to separate numbers. Had there been (say) 
ninety-seven cards in a suit it would obviously have been at fault 
altogether, and the cardmaker would have been forced to abandon 
the use of pips, by which alone numeration is realized to the eye, 
and to have had recourse to mere signs, such as “ 97,” or “ xcvii.” 
These are symbols in the strictest sense of the word, and, though 
constructed according to a rigidly defined system, no more image 
forth the number they represent than a man’s name indicates 
the length of his nose. It is thus quite clear that the number 
ninety-seven is utterly beyond the grasp of the imagination, which 
indeed begins to slacken its hold somehow about five. Yet who 
shall say that we have no conception of this particular number, 
that we do not perfectly know what it is? sale is one 
more than ninety-six, and as it is a prime number, not resolvable 
into fractions, there is no more to be said about it. Were a person 
blessed with a miraculous imagination that could grasp the ninety- 
seven of hearts as readily as the deuce, he would not be a shade 
wiser than we who are less gifted. The whole essence of ninety- 
seven consists in its being one more than ninety-six, and our 
knowledge is exactly commensurate with the property of that 
thing which we profess to know. If we select a number not prime, 
say one hundred, we may indulge in a plethora of definitions. 
Besides declaring that it is ninety-nine plus one, which declaration 
is of itself exhaustive, we may add that it is the square of ten, 
that it equals five score, or a brace of fifties, and so on; but not a 
particle of this mass of erudition would require illustration by an 


image. 

The stickler for images would here step in and object that, 
although the row of dots which represents the genesis of ninety- 
seven extends beyond the reach of the imagination, we have a 
substitute in (say) the Arabic combination “ 97,” which, though 
it is no portrait of ninety-seven, is quite sufficient for practical 
purposes. This view of things precisely corresponds to that of 
the medieval Nominalists with regard to “ universals” or genera. 
A number of entities are observed to resemble each other in cer- 
tain sy, ge particulars ; these are all mentally thrust into a 
pigeon-hole, which is ticketed with the word “ horse,” and when 
in future we discourse about horses, we refer not to the con- 
tents of the pigeon-hole but to the ticket. But it should be borne 
in mind that the case of numbers is not the same as that 
of “universals.” These are obtained by eliminating those 
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rest under a common head. The “universal,” even by so staunch 
a Realist as William of Champeaux, cannot be regarded as 
thoroughly exhaustive, when predicated of the things of the 
sensible world, even though, according to the theory of the 
ists, it constitutes their essence. Subdivide as we may into 
species and families, we never can descend from the universal 
horse” into that historical celebrity which was named 
“ Eclipse.” Here the word “ horse,” probably accompanied by a 
rude image, in the mind of the particular thinker, of the sort of 
horse to which he has been most accustomed (a brewer’s horse in 
the case of a drayman, a racehorse in the case of a jockey), must 
do imperfect duty for a conception that is not exhaustive. But 
ninety-seven is not universal ; on the other hand, itis pre-eminently 
individual, It is not attained by any act of abstraction, save that 
general abstraction from qualitative difference to which all con- 
ception of number owes its origin, and which is equally requisite 
for the conception of two or three. All that can be known about 
it we perfectly know, with an accuracy of knowledge compared to 
which our knowledge of our most intimate and confidential friend 
is crass ignorance. The Arabic symbol “ 97” is the shorthand 
record of a process which we can repeat at pleasure; and in the 
case of those higher numbers which no one (save Mr. Nasmith’s 
clerk) would care to count, we have those four rules—Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division—by which the primitive 
process of numeration can be simplified. 

Let us pass from arithmetic to geometry. We read in the life 
of Pascal that at a very early age that great and original thinker 
evolved a system of geometry out of his own mind, being so utterly 
ignorant of the technical terms of the science, that he called the 
circle a “ round” (rond) and the linea“ bar” (barre), chalking very 
rude representations of those figures on the floor. The exact 
degree of scientific knowledge which he attained in this primitive 
state we do not know, but if he did anything at all, we may be 
sure that he ascended from an image to a conception, that he 
advanced from the “ round” to the circle, though he retained the 
word which he had heard in infancy. The “ round” at once 
presents itself to the imagination of any schoolboy who has 
trundled a hoop, though itis doubtful whether his hoop, even if 
tested by the rule of thumb, would correspond to the definition of 
a circle given by Euclid. “A circle is a plane figure, contained 
by one line, which is called the circumference, and is such that all 
straight lines drawn from a certain point within the figure to the 
circumference are equal to one another.” Nothing can less 
address itself to the imagination than this definition; nothing can 
be less suggestive of an image or picture. And yet we may safely 
affirm that he who has not mastered this definition, or some other 
definition given by Analytical Geometry (say, «* + y* =r*), has 
no conception of a circle at all, though he may have worked as a 
first-rate cooper for half a century. 

The remark may here be made that, although the geometrical 
circle cannot be conceived without the employment of Euclid’s 
definition or some equivalent thereto, it was not in this abstract 
manner that the notion of a circle was first impressed upon the 
human mind. People first saw and remarked a “round” like a 
schoolboy’s hoop, and this “ round” was afterwards touched up, 
polished, and refined into the circle of the geometrician. This 
remerk is, no doubt, perfectly correct; but it does not bear upon 
the distinction to which, throughout this article, our attention has 
been directed. We are not dealing with the genesis of thoughts, 
but with the possibility of grasping them when, by whatever 
are generated. Whencesoever he started, whether he drew 

is circle from the depths of his own internal consciousness, or 
whether he gathered it by staring at a washing-tub, certain it is 
that Euclid has given us a circle which, owing to the imperfection 
of instruments, cannot be realized by the senses, much less by the 
imagination. Nevertheless the merest smatterer in mathematics 
is rightly convinced that he has an adequate exhaustive conception 
of such a circle, and that without that conception he could not 
even waddle through the alphabet of his science. 

It thus appears that, without leaving the sphere of the finite, 
we can arrive at objects of thought which can be adequately 
conceived by the intellect, but to which there can be no corre- 
sponding image. Our instances are taken from the modifications 
of space and number, because the sciences relating to these pre- 
eminently allow exhaustive definitions. Let us now return to 
infinity, and ascertain whether it is a whit further from the 
mental grasp than the perfect circle or the number ninety-seven. 
Certainly, as we have said, the words “infinity ” and “ infinite ” 
are common enough, and no one seems to have the least doubt as 
to their signification. When a person talks of the “ infinite,” he 
means, and perfectly knows that he means, “ that which hath no 
bounds.” ‘This definition is as exhaustive and as perfectly intel- 
ligible as Euclid’s definition of a circle. 

Against the theory that the infinite can be conceived by the 
mind an objection is made that it corresponds to no positive 
object, and that therefore the word which denotes it has merely 
a negative import. The various things with which we become ac- 

uainted through experience are all finite, but we mentally abstract 
the boundaries, and fancy that we have arrived at a positive result, 
This objection does not really touch the question whether or not 
the infinite can be by the mind. And is it clear that our 
conception of infinity is merely negative after all? Surely we have 
an instance of positive infinity in space. Space is not a “ uni- 
versal ” of which limited spaces are the subordinate individuals ; 
but, as Kant observes, it is an individual, of which the so-called 
spaces are parts, When we distinguish a visible object from those 


that surround it, we mentally negate all save one small portion of 
space; and here it is finity, not infinity, to which negation jg 
essential, “QOmmis determinatio est negatio,” says Spinoza, and 
without determination there can be no finite object. So essential, 
indeed, does infinity seem to space, that we are uncomfortal 
jarred when Aristotle tells us that space is bounded, and we 
that the words must somehow be used in a non-natural sense, Jf 
space is bounded, we reason, that can only be by another g 
and as between those spaces there cannot be a gap that is not 
itself a space, we find that we-have again that one space, con. 
tinuous and infinite, which we vainly endeavoured to limit, 

We sometimes hear it remarked that when we speak of the 
“infinite ” we really mean the “ indefinite ”—that is, an object the 
limits of which we are unable to determine ; and authority for this 
view may be found in the dzspoy of the early Greek philosophers, 
But really the two ideas are completely distinct from each other, 
A man looking from a window sees in a small field a crowd which 
he is unable to count. Of this inability he is conscious, and he jg 
equally conscious that the number of persons composing the crowd 
is not infinite, since, if it were, the field could not contain them, To 
him, therefore, the number of persons is indefinite. On the other 
hand, to a man stationed at the gate opening upon the field, and able 
to count the persons as they went in orcame out, the number would 
be perfectly definite. Thus the word “indefinite” simply indj- 
cates the absence of accurate knowledge. If we say that the num. 
ber of fixed stars is indefinite, we do not aflirm that it is either 
finite or infinite, but simply that circumstances prevent us from 
determining it by the usual process of numeration. 

With Kant’s theory that space and time have no objective 
reality beyond the region of the human mind, but are mere forms 
of intuition, we have here nothing todo. We have merely been 
inquiring whether certain ideas can be grasped by the mind with- 
out in any way referring to their objective value, and we think 
we have said enough to show that the grasp of the intellect is not 
to be measured by the reach of imagination. 


ADVENTURE SCHOOLS. 
I 


We: may take for granted that most people are aware that an 
Elementary Education Act was passed at the end of the 
Session of 1870. This Act specially provided for the formation 
of a School Board in the metropolis, which, among its other duties, 
“ should proceed at once to supply their district with sufficient 
school accommodation.” It consequently devolved upon the 
London School Board, shortly after its construction, to ascertain 
the number of elementary schools existing in each division of the 
metropolis, and so to discover whether or not there was a sufi- 
cient amount of accommodation already provided for the children 
in the district. In order to facilitate this inquiry, the Education 
Department drew up certain forms, to be filled up by the prin- 
cipal teacher of every school, and supplied them to the School 
Board. The officers of the Board entered at once upon their 
duties, and in compliance with the requirements of the Act, special 
returns of 3,151 existing or projected schools within the ten 
divisions of the metropolis, where the ordinary fee did not ex- 
ceed gd. a week, and at which elementary education was the 
principal part of the education given, were forwarded in April to 
the Education Department. The inquiry into the suitability and 
sufficiency of these schools was undertaken by the Board, the 
inquiry into their efficiency by the Education Department. 

the 71st section of the Act the Department was empowe 
to appoint any persons to act as inspectors of returns, “who 
shall proceed to inquire into the accuracy and completeness 
of any one or more returns made in pursuance of the Act, and 
into the efficiency and suitability of any school mentioned in such 
return, and to inspect and examine the scholars in every such 
school.” The Act also declared that, if any teacher refused or 
neglected to fill up the form required for the said return, or refused 
to allow the inspector to inspect the school-house or examine any 
scholar, “such school shall not be taken into consideration among 
the schools giving eflicient elementary education to the district.” Of 
this power the Education Department availed itself, and appointed 
between sixty and seventy inspectors of returns, who entered on 
their duties in the course of last May. The schools from which 
returns were received were broadly divided into three classes— 
public schools, where the premises were secured by deed, with 
managers acting under that deed, who appointed and controlled 
the teacher; private schools, governed by private managers, or by 
& committee not acting under any deed; and, lastly, adventure 
schools, of which the number was nearly two thousand, where the 
teacher gained a livelihood by his or her vocation, It is 
reference to this last class, as they exist in London, that we intend 
to make some remarks, 

A large proportion of them consists of dames’ schools. The 
word “dame” in this case does not signify a baronet’s wife, 
or a man in charge of forty boys at Eton, but a middle- 
woman, not unfrequently the possessor of a beard, and sug 
gestive of the fairy who is not invited to the traditional christen 
ing, and arrives to spread dismay in the middle of the ceremony. 
The quietude of this ancient race has been sadly disturbed during 
the present year. Rumours of startling innovations reached their 
ears, and hints of a general inquiry into their schools alarmed them. 
Bitter complaints of such unwarrantable interference made them 
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up a sheet of paper almost e 


hi g and sleeping, it undoubtedly was so ed: ci 
stances, however, which obliged her appropriated ; circum, 


yom for more scholars. What was her tenancy? 
nonthly, possibly weekly, certainly precarious. 
An impertinent 


then—hardest task all—she was ex 


terrible undertaking of all. hen these 
been given, her young ladies disturbed, 
and herse 


afterwards, whose language was still more unintelligible and con- 
fused, and whose proceedings were wholly incompatible with 
living in a free country? Was it indeed a free country? The 


t not the province of Govern- 
women could not be left in the 
peaceable of many varieties of infant life during five hours 
the day? The evil hour came at last, and the sanctit i 
a visit from the 
asked a quantity of minute questions which evidently did not 
wae upon the subject. Why sbouldan old. Indy be asked to fill 
ing the size of her school with a 
host of irrelevant particulars? ‘Was the room in which the edu- 
cation of her scholars was carried on exclusively appropriated to 
education? With the exception of a little cooking and eating and 


to enter “ not strictly ” as an 
answer to this interrogation, What was the size of her room? 
How should know? It probably to definition 
of 4 point, havi es t position only. At an 

certain that was plenty of air, 
Probably 
hat was her 
uestion, a8 one old lady wrote in reply. 
to write her 
own name at the end of this inquisitorial document, and also 
that of the month, which, bein j= proved often the most 
articulars had at last 
eir nerves unhinged, 
+ out, was she, instead of being left in peace, to 
undergo another examination from another official three months 


precates interference on the whole, and asserts that she has 
no intention ofapplying for Government aid. She pays 10s. 6d. a 
week for her house, and has one lodger, a most respectable person. 
She is well known in the neighbourhood (a statement which the 
official, who recollects his diffieulty in finding her, mentally denies), 
has conducted a school for eleven years, entirely to the satisfaction 
of the parents, and she ends her remarks by asking whether the 
opinion of her visitor does not coincide with her own upon the 
manner in which the school is carried on. 

There is no want of schools in the neighbourhood, such as they 
are. In proportion to the poverty of the district. is the number 
of day schools. When a certain stage of pauperism has been 
reached, recourse is had either to keeping a mangle or a prepara- 
tory school, though which of the two is. the less productive we 
will not veuture to say. The stock in trade required for the 
latter is very slight. ‘The hire of a little room, or outhouse, or 
shed, at 3s. 6d. a week, two chairs, three low benches, four or 
five fragments of slate, and two torn constitute all 
that is necessary. The edueation others is a last resvurce 
when all other means of livelihood have failed. The consequence 
is that the dames inveigh loudly against one another, and complain 
of the seduction of infants to their neighbours’ back-kitehens. It 


dame, however, has had some circumstances in her favour. It is | is a generally received opinion that oF, io is good enough for 


one thing to look for her and another to find her. gee 
difficulties attend the disco ta, CS lurking-place, even thoug 
the Argonaut sallies forth ina m-cab furnished with gigantic 
maps. There are streets in which objections seem to exist against 
any number above 8, and where the inhabitants may with 
e truth be described as living at sixes and sevens. Sometimes 
re are five numbers marked 4 within a hundred yards, There 
is nothing to be done except patiently inquire on all sides. Mrs, 
Smith, the object of your search, is unknown, though the name 


suggests recollections to the neighbours, who propound different — 


theories to account for her disappearance. The greatest interest 
is agg excitement is intense, traffic and business are suspended, 
and Mrs. Smith, could she be found, would be the heroine of the 
moment. The butcher is sure to know, and the crowd surges 
hurriedly to his shop. Unfortunately, his knowledge does not go 
beyond the impression that a lady of that name did live in the 
street; nor has his neighbour the grocer any clearer view upon 
the subject. In the meantime the cabman, who is far beyond the 
mdius of four miles from Charing Cross, and consequently as 
helpless as a fish out of water, is holding a separate court 
af his own, attended by many children and mothers, the latter 
engaged in the duties of maternity, but all actuated by a 
not unreasonable desire to know why Mrs. Smith is “ wanted.” 


“That’s a good boy,” shouts one to the bewildered official, whom | 


she very probably mistakes for an attorney, “and if it’s a legacy, 
‘ll give me some.” If it is, the official promises he will. 
othing can be kinder or move genial than the general disposition 
to give information ; nothing can be more useless than the inform- 
ation when given. At last a girl, whose body emerges in a 
most dangerous manner from a top garret, gives a clue; there are, 
of course, six streets, places, and courts of the same name in the 
immediate neighbourhood, each subdivided into as many terraces. 
Itis round the corner at No. 9; but 9 is now 84, and Mrs. Smith 
moved six weeks There are no names affixed to the corners 
of the streets ; the map is of no assistance, for when it was made 
the whole of the district was an open field. The cabman is re- 
duced to a state of simple imbecility, though he considers it his 
duty to his horse and to himself to murmur at intervals that he 
hever was in the before. Mazs, Smith turns out to be the 
new tenant of 4, Paradise Cot When a nomenclature does 
exist, it is nearly always a euphemism. The cottage is unam- 
tious enough, save in thi small card announces that a 
day school is held on the premises, and four steps lead to the door, 
Which is opened by Mrs. Smith, who belongs to the class of 
motherly and unsuspicious dames. She is delighted to see her 
Visitor, and pours forth an incessant stream of information. Her 
scholars are of all ages, and she teaches them solely for her own 
amusement, It ere her something todo. They are downstairs, 
48 of course she should not spoil the front parlour with them. She 
Will lead the way—a wise precaution, considering the precipitous 
ter of the stairs; by themselves an excellent provision for 
youngerchildren, The room is 12 feet by 9, with one window, which 
isalways kept shut for fear the children should catch cold. There 
re twenty-five “scholars ” huddled together on four parallel 
ches, some taking care of infantine brothers and sisters, others 
pg Vouring to write upon minute particles of what once formed a 
tal The old lady states that she once had forty, before the rail- 
a came and pulled down many of the neighbouring houses, and 
explains that at that time some of them sat in the ’ 
ph gn are neat and clean ; in fact, the poorer class of dames’ 
is $18 remarkable in this respect, and even where the weekly 
pad low as 3d, and 2d., the prevalent cleanliness of face is 
dell eotitable to the ts. As for the instruction, it is deci- 
hard} for Mrs. Smith’s own spelling and writing would 
Hardly * close scrutiny, while the number of strictly domestic 


children, and the opinion is one w is acted upon. 
schools, however, of the poorer elass perform a certain service in 
keeping their tenants out of the streets for five hours during the 


day. Many are baby refuges, where there is hardly any question 
of tenting and i. old lady in eh very truly says that she 
is no “ scholard, and just teaches the bet.” Sometimes the 


whole of the front and back parlour is devoted to the purposes of 
teaching, and forty children may be seen propped up against one 
another, whilst in the middle, rolling about the floor, admirably 
fenced in -by the barrier of elder children, are a dozen babies 
between one and three years of age, with their hands well fixed in 
each other’s hair. Sometimes the room is a cellar, so dark that a 
little time must elapse before the eye gets accustomed to the 
want of light, and through the dirt and débrés and bedding which 
encumber the entrance a paseage can be made to the school, 
which turns out to be the fender, upon which three miserable- 
looking children are sitting, unconscious of instruction, and 
playing with the cat. Here a dame has migrated from a 
fish-shop to the first floor over a beer-house, for which 
she pays 38. 6d. a week. The room is long and low, with a great 
bedstead at one end, and some forty children at the other. 
The occupation in this case is not one of amusement, but of 
| bare subsistence, for many of the pavents can hardly afford to pay 
1d. a week for their children. In the next street, one of those 
gloomy places pene | from ninety to a hundred houses of 
ellow brick, all alike, built during the last fifteen years yet 
| fooking medizval in their dirt and decay, the school is being 
| conducted in the midst of difficulties. The landlady is ex- 
_pecting her confinement hourly, while five of her children, half 
| Prothed, are breakfasting round a bowl in the kitchen. The 
, teacher of the school is a lodger, with a room on the ground- 
floor, into which the children come through the window. 
| Further on is a school held in the garret of an otherwise 
, unoccupied house, its condition being easily accounted for by 
| the diversity of extraordinary and abominable smells which issue 
_ in all directions. The dame is a powerful woman with a long 
| cane, and her visitor at once expresses his satisfaction with all her 
| arrangements, and congratulates her on the appearance of the seven 
little girls who compose her school. Here is another educational 
establishment, left in possession of a child of ten, whose mother is 
out for the day. The children are eleven in number, and it must be 
a work of some difficulty to prevent them from tumbling into the 
kitchen fire. A baby but a few months old is sleeping in the 
corner, to which the /ocum tenens proudly calls attention, and is not 
satisfied until it has been thoroughly inspected. Nothing can 
well be humbler than this class, except those which are presided 
over by a male dame, whose chief characteristics are age and dirt. 
Nothing can equal the dirt of a dirty schoolmaster ; his frock-coat 
the penwiper of half a century, his shirt the same colour as his 
coat, his chin shaved once a month, present a deplorable ensemble, 
while a suspicious and half-frightened look marks his countenance, 
as if he had been interrupted during the castigation sag ot 
In spite of what must seem an interferenee with private rights, 
it is seldom that the poorer dame refuses admittance to 
her house; a little querulous sometimes she may be, but she is 
always courteous, and willing to give whatever information she 
may possess about the district and its condition. This cannot be 
dicated of the higher stage of the profession, in which may 
paw ladies’ seminaries, educational establishments, and 
select schools for young ladies ; about these we feel certain that an 
absolute ignorance must prevail, and we shall not therefore apolo- 
gize for entering into minute particulars about them upon another 
occasion, 


| articles in the corners of the room might throw some doubt upon a 
the assertion that it was solely devoted to the pores of educa- 
| tion. The conversation in the cellar is abruptly owing to 
| the fall of one of the benches, and the consequent bumping together ie 
of two infants’ heads, who On emerging into 
light, though not into air, garrulous old lady enters into a 
| under the impression that the School Board has passed sev 
| Acts for the alteration of the constitution of her particular school. 
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MARLBOROUGH’S CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY. ~_ 


travellers in Germany may feel interest in tracing 
the footsteps of one of the greatest of their countrymen from 
Belgium along the Rhine and the Danube. It is, however, almost 
impossible at this distance of time to convey an adequate idea of 
the grandeur and difficulty of the enterprise by which the Duke 
of Marlborough delivered the German Empire from France. The 
ee of Waterloo began within easy distance of the sea, where 
England was at that time supreme; but the campaign of Blen- 
heim was conducted to a triumphant issue in the far interior of 
Germany, five hundred miles distant from the ports by which 
an uncertain communication could be oaidiieel with England. 
We who have landed from'a steamboat at Ostend, and travelled 
thence by railway to Munich—whether our errand was to see the 
Passion Play at Ammergau, or to spend a summer day and night 
in the joyous land 
Where Love and Bacchus, brother powers, 
‘ Could build in Isar’s sunny bowers 
A Paradise below— 

and have thence crossed the Rhine to Weissemburg and Landau, 
cannot without a great effort of the imagination realize what it was 
to make such a journey in the year 1704, when the Duke of 
Marlborough led over the very same ground an English army 
which relieved Germany from French invasion. Nothing, says 
the historian, could be more deplorable than the situation to which 
the Emperor was reduced in the beginning of that year. The 
Elector of Bavaria, always the ally of France against the Emperor, 
possessed all the places on the Danube as far as Passau, and even 
threatened the city of Vienna. “ By the advice of Prince Eugene, 
the Emperor implored the assistance of Her Britannic Majesty, 
and the Duke of Marlborough explained to her the necessity of 
undertaking his relief.” If the Duke had fully explained the 
method by which relief was to be afforded, neither the English 
nor the Dutch Government would have consented to risk their 
troops in such an expedition. But the Duke gradually unfolded 
his design as the success of his first movements caused timid 
Ministers to feel confidence in his generalship. Beyond Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the railway to Cologne crosses the River Roer, 
is a station called Diiren, whence a branch line on the left leads 
to Neuss and Diisseldorf. The second station on this branch line 


_is Bedburg, in what used to be called the Duchy of Juliers, and 


here was the head-quarters of Marlborough’s army, whence, on the 
1gth of May, 1704, he began his march towards Bonn and 
Coblentz. He left in his rear the strong fortress of Maestricht, 
by which his communication with Holland and England was 
secured. The French imagined that his intention was to begin 
the campaign with the siege of Trarbach, in order that he might 
penetrate into France along the Moselle. But he appears to have 
crossed the Rhine at Coblentz, and he marched up the right bank 
of that river, crossing successively the Main and the Neckar. 
About Heidelberg the course of the Neckar is nearly from east to 
west. But the upper part of this river flows from south to north, and 
its valley affords a convenient road by Stuttgart to Ulm, of which 
the French have repeatedly availed themselves to attack Austria. 
It is curious how the geography of this region invariably presents 
itself to the mind in connexion with French invasions of Germany. 
Whenever we come in travelling to a considerable town, our first 
inquiry is how many times it has been sacked and burned by the 
French. At Heidelberg there remains only a single house which 
escaped the devastation of 1693, in commemoration of which 
Louis XIV. caused a medal to be struck. All the fortified 
towns of this region have undergone the horrors of repeated 
sieges, while the open plain of the Rhine has been swept year after 
year by the French armies until the inhabitants must have learned 
to think that unchanging hopeless misery was the destiny of the 
human race. In the many contests between France and Austria 
the former has always aimed at the valley of the Upper Danube. 


“There,” says the Archduke Charles, “lies the bone of contention 


which must be seized at all hazards.” The fortress of Ulm, which 


‘closes this be x Chee by the magnitude of its defensive works 


that the dearly bought lesson of its value to Southern German 
has not been forgotten. The Porte d’Austerlitz at Strasburg an 
the inscription on the directing-post outside, “a Vienne,” have 
survived the German bombardment of that city, and still com- 
memorate a time when French armies, crossing the Rhine by the 
bridge of Kehl, brought Austria to the verge of ruin. 

Three routes offer themselves to a French army seeking to gain 
the valley of the Danube. There is first the direct route through 
the — of the Black Forest, of which the chief are the valley 
of the Kinzig, opposite to Strasburg, and the defile called the 
Héllenthal, at the mouth of which stands the pleasant town of 
Freiburg. There is next the route by the basins of the Neckar and 
the Main, by which the fortress of Ulm may be turned, as was done 
by Napoleon in 1805, when he surrounded the Austrian General 

ack in that fortress, and compelled him to surrender with all his 
army. There is, lastly, the route by Switzerland and the Forest 
Towns, as they are called, which stand upon the Rhine between 
Basle and Constance. The chief of these towns are Waldshut 
and Schaffhausen. By the first route the invader moves directly 
eastward ; by the second he descends from north to south; by the 
third he ascends from south to north. By all these routes French 
armies have advanced and retreated, and innumerable battles have 
been fought on allof them. Marshal Villars, marching, in 1703, by 
Freiburg and the Héllenthal, had led a French army to join the 
Elector of Bavaria, and had reduced the Empire to that perilous 


condition from which Marlborough had undertaken to deliver it, 
Marlborough had arrived, as we have seen, upon the Neckar, and 
ascending the upper valley of that river, he advanced by way of Hei]. 
bronn towards Ratt gart. After delay caused by the blunders of hig 
allies, he advanced south of Stuttgarttowards Ulm. The railway 
between these towns now traverses the “ narrow and dangerous 
ass” of Geislingen, through which, on the zoth of June, 1704, 
arlborough safely conducted his army, The English tourist, ag 
he admires the scenery of the Rugged Alp near Geislingen, may re. 
member that his countrymen came that way to deliver Southern 
Germany from the French. As soon as Marlborough appeared 
near Ulm, the Elector of Bavaria quitted that town, and marche@ 
down the river to Donauwérth, where he began to fortify the hil} 
called the Schellenberg. The allied army at this time was com. 
manded by Marlborough and the Margrave of Baden on alternatg 
days, and only the highest ability and tact could have prevented 
this inconvenient arrangement becoming ruinous, The Ma vi 
who considered himself the first general of the age, hesitated to 
make the attack on the Schellenberg, which Marlborough desired 
to make before its defences should be completed. But as soon ag 
Marlborough had command, he made the attack, and after an ob- 
stinate conflict carried the position. The town of Donauwirth ig 
about fifty miles north-east of Ulm. The city of Augsburg is forty 
miles east of Ulm. The triangle formed by these three places 
was the principal field of Marlborough’s operations against the 
Elector of Bavaria. But detachments of the allied army ray, 
the country as far as Munich. The Margrave of Baden had been 
ersuaded to undertake the siege of Ingoldstadt, further down the 
Danube, and thus Marlborough was left in full command of the 
allied army. A French army under Marshal Tallard was now 
marching through the Black Forest to assist the Elector, and at 
the same time Prince Eugene was moving parallel to the French 
Marshal to join Marlborough. Both junctions being effected, the 


-hostile armies faced each other on the left or north bank of the 


Danube at Blenheim, a few miles above Donauwérth, which is now 
a station on the railway between Augsburg and Nordlingen. The 
Franco-Bavarian army had its right flank resting upon the river, 
its front eastward, and its back to France. The ground on which 
this celebrated battle took place may be easily discovered by 
ascending the river from Donauwérth to the point where the 
wooded hills recede from the river and form a plain varying from 
half a mile to three miles in breadth. The closest and most 
severe fighting of the day occurred on the left wing of the 
allies, where the English infantry, under Lord Cutts, assaulted the 
village of Blenheim. A large force of French infantry, which 
had barricaded themselves within this village, resisted all attacks 
throughout the day; but when the centre of the Franco-Bavarian 
line had been pierced by Marlborough, and their left wing had 
been broken by Prince Eugene, the troops shut up in this village 
had no alternative but surrender. Upwards of 11,000 of the best 
troops of France were made prisoners by Lords Cutts and Orkney. 
Marshal Tallard was also taken prisoner, and his army was dispersed 
and ruined. Never was victory more complete than this, which 
was gained, on the 13th of August, 1704, by an English general 
and army at a village on the distant Danube. We can imagine 
the pride and admiration with which the soldiers of that army 
were regarded when they returned after the war to their own 
villages in England. It is characteristic of Marlborough that he 
sent the first news of his victory to his wife. 

The Elector of Bavaria lost his electorate and fled to Brussels. 
The magistrates of Augsburg sent a deputation craving the 
protection of Marlborough, and he ordered a detachment to 
take possession of that city. A force was left to reduce Ulm, 
and the bulk of the allied army crossed the Rhine on the 
7th of September, and came up with the remains of the Franco- 
Bavarian army, which retired before them to a position behind the 
Lauter. The citizens of Heidelberg might have seen from the 
hills above their ruined city the joyful spectacle of a French 
army driven beyond the Rhine by an English general. But 
it was the fate of Marlborough to be always hampered by 
confederates, and his splendid victories may be regarded a3 
only a small part of what he could have achieved if his genius 
could have worked without control. The battle of Blenheim 

laced him where the Crown Prince of Prussia ne th. 
himeelf after his first victory over the French, but Marlborough 
was — from using the opportunity thus opened to, him. 
The Margrave of Baden insisted that Landau must be taken, and 
accordingly he laid siege to that place, while Marlborough and 
Eugene encamped at Weissemburg, to cover his operations. 
Landau capitulated after an obstinate defence, which gave time to 
France to recover from the consternation into which she was 
thrown by the disastrous defeat of Blenheim. Thus ended the 
campaign of 1704. Next year the allied army began the war on 
the Moselle. Marlborough marched from Tréves, where great 
magazines had been collected, and prepared to besiege Saarlouis. 
But the Margrave of Baden failed to perform his promised part of 
this undertaking, and alarming intelligence recalled Marlborough 
and his army to the Netherlands, which was thenceforth the scene 
of his exploits. The year 1705 would have been marked by & 
great victory at Waterloo if the Dutch generals of the allied army 
would have followed the plan which Marihcacagh proposed. 
1706 a victory as decisive as that of Blenheim was gained ! 
Marlborough at Ramillies, near Tirlemont, a station of the ral 
way from Brussels to Liege, along which almost all our German 
and Swiss tourists pass. ‘This victory of Ramillies gave all the 
Spanish Netherlands to the allies; and when the campaign was 
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the English army was placed in winter-quarters at Ghent, 
clone used Ostend most port for com- 
municating with home. In all these campaigns a Prussian corps 
did good service in the allied army, and that military Power which 
js now foremost in the world received the earliest lessons of its 
jnfancy from Marlborough on the field of Blenheim. 


THE END OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


HE ay a lunatic may be expected in a very few days to 
T return from the Continent, and the newspapers will doubtless 
chronicle his arrival in town on his way “to join the family circle” 
at the asylum in the country. If, however, the country loses quiet 
jn one direction, it gains it in another. The local objects of interest 
will no longer be a prey to the tourists, who, fortunately for the 
ation of archeological monuments, are obliged during a 
considerable portion of the year to work for their living. Sad 
nonsense is talked about trusting them, which is only possible as 
long as they are kept in sight. One well-known house has lately 
oad to the public in consequence of the visitors having 
indulged in the pleasing practice of writing facetie on the window 
es, This is only one instance among many of similar character 
which we could quote. As year after year adds to the tribe of 
tramps, more restrictions will have to be placed upon sight-seeing. 
Let any one who doubts the necessity of doing so act for one day as 
custodian in some ruin, and note the manners and customs of the 
people who pass in and out. The first to arrive in the morning are 
three men, harmless enough, in flannel trousers and flannel shirt 
and flannel caps, evidently undergraduates. One has a “ Murray,” 
and in obedience to its directions they have come a mile out of 
the way to look at the ruins of what is described as having been 
a fine example of Early English architecture. They are in ex- 
cellent condition, and present the ap ce of having just left 
their baths ; they look for the triforium in the crypt, for the crypt 
in the clerestory, but they have no time for an examination of 
details, as they have fifteen miles to walk before they arrive 
at the inn which will give them the luncheon they deserve; so, 
armed in their flannel panoply, they rush forward once more, The 
next party consists of five women with baskets and parasols, who 
seize greedily upon the chapter-house as the most convenient 
spot for luncheon, and, before they look at the arches above them, 
eat and drink for fifty minutes without moving. When they 
have left the place, their late encampment is a horrible sight. 
What indeed is the good of being in a ruin if decency or tidiness 
is expected ? Here some cold bacon is melting in the hot sun, 
crusts of bread bones scattered direc- 
tions, greasy sandwich papers are fluttering round, a horror for 
ever, While Jagged pieces of broken bottles render the place per- 
manently dangerous. This is one consequence of their architectural 
studies, if indeed no worse result follows. The average male tramp 
may ow to cut his name, but the female will often rush in 
where he fears to tread. In one respect she is mercifully ata 
disadvantage. Had Providence seen fit that women should carry 
Imives in their pockets, the consequences would have been fearful 
to contemplate. Probably not one stone would be left upon 
another throughout the country. If, however, they have no knives, 
they have parasols, with which they injure whatever they touch. 
The point of the parasol is another digit, with which they test 
the stability of everything that comes in their way. They dig u 
rare ferns with it, which they boldly assert are indigenous, an 
they loosen stones that are likely to fall. When they have finished 
luncheon, if there is a house attached to the ruins they insist upon 
seeing it, and if the housekeeper is not ready to receive them they 
will walk in of their own accord. It is not that the sight of newel 
staircases or Gothic mouldings “ contributes to their mental health, 
power, or pleasure ”’; in fact, they rarely commit themselves to any 
expression of opinion beyond a supposition that “it” must be very 
old; but they are impelled by a jackdaw-like curiosity to peck about. 
Meantime they are playing with their pues justifying the dis- 
eretion of the housekeeper who said, “ I only let in four at a time 
asI cannot keep my eye on more.” They never go home until 
late in the evening, when they may be tracked to the next parish 
by means of their sandwich papers. ‘3 
There is but a short interval between the exit of the tourist and 
the ing of country-house life; the lull, however, is de- 
lightful while it lasts, Its pleasures are chiefly negative; there is 
infinite satisfaction in knowing that this or that thing need not 
be done. The ordinary occupations have not yet begun; the 
county ball is not even thought of; the local lecturer is not yet 
advertised to appear at the Mechanics’ Institute; the Corporation 
dinner is not yet announced, at which the mayor will congratulate 
the two borough members, who in their turn will congratulate 
themselyes, on work undone, on time misspent, on the obstruc- 
on of useful measures and the promotion of idle theories and 
vain undertakings, and will express their hope in broken English 
to the Corporation that another — may see the accomplish- 
ment of the same happy results by the same agency. Visits, 
too, need not be paid just yet; we may expect that the newly 
Tich classes will do much’ to put an end to formal visiting, 
and as a large proportion of the castles, abbeys, and parks in 


ny given county are in their hands, they are not unlikely to 
ye considerable influence in the course of a few centuries. 

the first place, when a visitor calls, he is always let in— 
® circumstance in itself quite sufficient to check 


e habit of 


calling—lin whatever part of the county the hostess may happen 
to be. The servant, who deserves impalement by way of en- 
couragement to the others, insists on going miles to find his 
mistress, and through shrubberies and woods and walks will hunt 
her down. If, when found, she would only receive her guest, 
there would not be so much to complain of; but she goes upstairs 
to “get ready” instead, leaving him waiting for twenty-five 
minutes in the drawing-room, which smells faintly of the new 
family pictures, and two illustrated editions of two modern poets. 
When she is ready and does come down, she talks about London, 
as if the chief charm of country life was not to get rid of the 
season; she talks of marriages between people she has never seen, 
and hints dubiously at an anecdote which was told of one of the 
Stuarts, and which has just reached her. She is very retenue, 
goes to Paris for her gowns, and in the performance of no single 
action can she be either simple or natural. She probably sleeps 
in a black velvet jacket. Her husband will stand for the county 
at the next election, and will remind his acquaintance of the 
remark of a late cynic, who said, “ When I see a particu- 
lar fool I don’t ask his name, but what county he represents.” 
Not that he is altogether a fool, but that the necessity of 
judging everything by his own trade, and of appealing to it 
for information upon all ae renders him utterly incapable of 
taking a correct view of any political problem. Nevertheless 
he contributes to the stability of the Constitution. A large stone 
dragon, or _ or wyvern, “a most delicate monster,” has just 
been carved on one side of his door, a faithful representation 
of the device his ancestors wore upon their helmets on going into 
battle, which excites the interest of the poor relation who “ in- 
quireth if he has had his arms done on vellum yet; and did not 
know, till lately, that such-and-such had been the crest of the 
family.” The county magnate is still in Scotland, enjoying a 
respite from the labours which engrossed so many of his even- 
ings during the Session, while his wife is engaged in anxiously 
considering how she can prevent her daughter from meeting 
the one penniless man with whom she has been flirting at the last 
ten balls of the season. What is the good of building a new 
house, and a new ball-room, and weeding her acquaintance and 
inviting the residue to frequent entertainments, if the ideal son- 
in-law is not to be the reward? It is no good sending letters, to 
him asking at what station the carriage should meet him, or 
hoping that he will not find “ the house very dull, as there will be 
hardly anybody besides themselves”; for the ideal son-in-law is 
yachting for the rest of the year, and has given special directions 
that nothing is to be forwarded to him during his absence, 

If human objects of interest have not yet returned to the 
country, there is abundant scope for study in the animal crea- 
tion. The same difficulties present themselves in 1871 as in 
1771, when Mr. White was engaged in solving the problem 
whether owls and cuckoos mg a one note, or whether the 
former did not hoot in three different keys, as his neighbour, 
“who had a nice ear,” remarked. Owls, indeed, are becoming 
rarer day by day. The detestable fashion of converting wild birds 
into screens and fans will extirpate them all. There is but one 
remedy. If all travellers would only follow the example of Lord 
Walsingham, who, according to the newspapers, took two naturalists 
with him to the United States in the early part of this year, the 
race of stuffers of birds would shortly be extinct. Those deplor- 
able objects which are called specimens would no longer exist, 
and a foreign bird might have some chance of life if he visited 
this country. As it is, ifan angel by stress of weather, or through 
a broken wing, were driven to seek refuge on any one of our 
coasts, the whole population would probably sally forth, beat 
him to death with clubs, and forward the remains for the in- 
vestigation of Mr. Buckland, while the local press would rejoice 
over the achievement, and congratulate the public upon the pos- 
session of so valuable a specimen. The old race of true natu- 
ralists has almost died out. Charles Waterton, whose originality 
gave such a charm to the West Riding, was an ideal represen- 
tative of the class. Who now “ often mounts to the top of 
a lofty tree there to enjoy the surrounding scenery” ? o 
now “proves by frequent personal trial that the ripe berries 
of the yew tree are certainly not deleterious”? or who now 
displays the trust evinced by the following passage? ‘“ Whilst 
engaged in the dissection of an old turkey-cock, lots of gallinaceous 
lice found their way on to my own body. I knew full well that 
they had got into a wrong box, and that they would not keep 
company with me for any length of time. SoI let them have 
their own way, and I gave myself little or no trouble about them.” 
Nor was such confidence misplaced, for “in less than four-and- 
twenty hours every louse of them had either dropped off or died.” 
Trust, patience, and simplicity are the main characteristics of the 
true naturalist. - 

The student of the country during this season must be contented 
with small incidents. It is quite possible that he may not have. 
even the excitement of an infectious illness to while away the time., 
He must learn to take an interest in domestic matters such as the 
confinement of a spe) his kitchen, when, like Mr. White, 
he may speculate upon the flexibility of the young spines at: 
the time of birth, and conclude that the “ poor dam would have: 
but a bad time of it else in the critical moment of parturition.’ 
If an episode of such peculiar interest has no attractions for him,, 
he can study the habits of village life at the neighbouring school: 
feast—one of the few forms of English hospitality which are: 
above criticism. It is the greatest possible happiness of the great- 
est possible number, and shows to advantage all who are engaged 
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in it. The butler, fortified by the example of his mistress, un- 
bends, do ita majores voluerunt, and allows those under his 
authority to unbend also. The wild curate may here be seen, 
good-natured and genial, getting in everybody's way, and indulging 
in one long continuous monologue. Once he was the hero of every 
three-volume novel ; now heis nearly as rare as an owl, save in 
some few sequestered districts. Once he inspired universal con- 
fidence ; now when he gives out the text for his sermon (an 
abstract invariably of the first lesson), the whole congregation 
rushes to its Bible to verify the passage, and convict him, 
if possible, of a wilful misrepresentation. The valetudinarian 
may derive comfort from the sight of so much and so varied food 
producing neither dyspepsia nor discomfort, and reflect with 
pleasure on the digestive powers of the rising generation ; while 
even the cynic will gain something from the scene, for he will be 
enabled to appreciate Crabbe, and to read him with enjoyment. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH'S OWN BISHOP. 


UR readers will bear witness that no spirit of envy has ever 
induced us to withhold our tribute of admiration from the 
cultivated persons who write for the Daily Telegraph. Probably 
our merit ~ been but small, for we confess that the talents of 
those gentlemen are, happily, so unique in character that to envy 
them is to envy the unattainable. We can only ponder on the 
happy lot of men who find so profitable a market for their intel- 
lectual wares; for one of them, with whom the proprietors of that 
paper have dealt very largely, recently declared as his own ex- 
perience that he had always received “ the treatment of a gentle- 
man and the pay of a plenipotentiary”; and as the same person 
told us that he had written some thousands of articles, and had 
been sent into every quarter of the globe in the service of his 
—_ he was of course well qualified to = on the subject. 
ut not only are the proprietors of this remarkable paper unsparing 
in that enterprise which secures talent at the price which talent 
can command ; they are also fortunate. They look round dispas- 
sionately on the universe, with a view to setting right whatever 
seems to their wisdom to need that process. But there are times 
when volunteers prepared to do the work for them anticipate their 
intentions. An event of this kind has befallen them recently. It 
appears that the Editor of the Zelegraph had made up his mind 
to defend the Alpine Club from certain persons who had de- 
preciated its aims and doings. We prefer to quote his own 
words :— 

Some very stupid and cowardly things have been lately printed about 
Alpine climbing. People who have so little soul for the glories of nature as to 
make it marvellous that they should greatly value a prolonged residence in 
this planet, have been inveighing, as usual, against those happy enthusiasts 
—Professor Tyndall among the number—who find joy and pride in scaling 
virgin fortresses of silence and solitude. We had intended to expose the poverty 
and pusillanimity of these moralists, who, because they have no spare man- 
liness of their own, would suppress its exuberance in others; denouncing 
that natural and even lofty passion for mountain adventure which refreshes 
and reinforces ten thousand tired workers for every man whom it kills. 


But it was ordered otherwise. The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol has been taking a holiday in Switzerland—in which pro- 
bably he is not entirely singular. We were ourselves aware of 
the fact; for we enjoy the privilege—shared, we imagine, by but 
few of our readers—of looking occasionally at the John Bull, 
which assiduously chronicles the doings of the Bishop of Gloucester, 
and therein we read last week that his Lordship had returned 
invigorated in health after a holiday of fifteen days, and in the 
preceding number, that the adventurous prelate had crossed by 
some pass or other which is rarely attempted by any but young 
men. Had we not known how precious a holiday is to hard- 
worked men, and how wisely careful Bishops are to keep their 
holiday movements a secret from their dioceses and from the press, 
we should have thought these paragraphs had been “ inspired,” 
as the phrase is. The Bishop of Gloucester, however, likes to 
take his holiday in public, and he is not disposed to lay up the 
memory of —_ and glaciers in his own heart; for he has 
published “ Notes upon a Recent Alpine Ascent, accomplished by 
the Right Reverend gentleman himself. ‘These notes,” says the 
Editor of the Telegraph, “lie now before us,” and he “ frankly 
allows” the satisfaction with which he finds “a prelate of the 
Established Church relieving us of a task which we had imposed 
upon ourselves.” It is evident that if the Bishop has hitherto 
favoured the Juhz Bull, he hasow gone over bodily to the Telegraph. 
The detractors of the Alpine Club may breathe once again freely. 
They have had their punishment, and may congratulate them- 
selves that their correction has been administered -by the joint 
efforts of a Bishop of Gloucester and the Editor of the Télegraph. 
For while the latter personage lays aside his intention of “ exposing 
the poverty and pusillanimity of these moralists,” he confesses 
to “ a singular pleasure in dealing a stout blow at the cowards and 
stay-at-homes just mentioned with the pastoral crook which Dr. 
Ellicott wields sojcapitally for an Alpenstock.” We can unfeignedl 
congratulate the proprietors of the Telegraph on this “capital” 
accession to their stati. The Editor writes of “ Our Bishop” noticing 
this and that, and we conclude that a permanent arrangement has 
been made which will secure for the countless readers of that 
oy at least the occasional services of the Bishop of Gloucester. 
ot the less can we congratulate his Lordship on his preferment. 
There are many Bishops, and a Suffragan is but one among others, 
whatever his special characteristics may be; there are at least 


two Archbishops, and if we include the disestablished Archhigh 
of Dublin and Armagh, there are four; this dignity therefore ean 
never be singular; but we venture to assert that only to 
relate has there fallen the distinction of being called “ Oy, 
ishop” by the proprietors of the Darly Telegraph. Those capitalists 
take a real pride in all that the Bishop has done, and in the w, 
in which he chronicles what he has achieved. We prefer, again 
to quote from the article itself:— : 

Let us see . . . how a Bishop can climb when he lays aside his apron and 
gaiters, If we tremble a little for the diocese of Gloucester as we read about 
that passage over the Trift Joch, there is always present the happy feelj 
that a Bishop will “take heed to his way that his feet slip not.” fj, 
there was the moraine, then the snow-field, then the steep ice slope, where 
every step had to be cut amid the danger of a frightful cannonade of blogks 
and stones. “Cross in the early morning, however,” says the Bishop, before 
the sun has loosened the frost, and you will come securely enough to the 
rocks. These, again, are not half so terrible as they appeared at a distange. 
yet there were three spots at which, once more we say, we shuddered for the 
diocese of Gloucester. At the first you must swarm up a precipice by the 
aid of an old weather-vorn rope fastened to a staple; at the second you 
must mount a ledge over an enormous precipice by the help of a rotten 
ladder, from which the three topmost rounds are gone; and after that there 
is a smooth icy ledge of overhanging rock to pass, holding on to a 
chain, very insecurely fastened. With “Excelsior” for his Motto, and 
sound wind and limb for his reliance, our Bishop triumphed over each and 
all of these “ tight places,” till he stood 11,000 feet above “the world,” with 
Monte Rosa and the Dent Blanche beneath him, “diminished to a cock,” 
We are sure that our readers will fully sympathize with the 
Editor in his solicitude for the see of Gloucester; thrice has 
that accomplished person shuddered and once has he trembled 9 
little for the diocese whose prelate has lived to tell of his doj 
The Bishop, as though with a prophetic knowledge that he mo 
be patted on the back by the Telegraph, is caretul, while not in 
any degree ignoring his own prowess, to be modest in his state. 
ment, He says :— 

Let no one speak lightly of the dangers associated with these grand 
walks; but, at the same time, if the climber has really good nerves and a 
cool head ; if he has a good guide~and over “ifiicult ground has alsog 
second guide or porter—then the dangers are so minimized that it is not too 
much to declare that a man who might be a little eceupied with his own 
thoughts would be really in more danger if he were to cross Oxford Street 
a dozen times in a walk down it in the height of the London season than a 
good Alpine walker—with the precautions above alluded to—on the snows 
or the rocks of the Weiss ‘Thor. 

We beg our readers to mark the truly episcopal manner in which 
these statements are balanced. 

Now let it not be thought that this is a small matter ;*its 
results, or at least some of its results, are already apparent. IJm- 
primis the Daily Telegraph is firmly convinced of the blessings of 
episcopacy. To use its own words :— 

It must be confessed that in all grave and complicated arguments it is 
pleasant to have a Bishop upon one’s side. There is a sense of solid and 
orthodox protection in the opinion of such a personage which comforts 
while it convinces. 

In the full afflatus which accompanies this conversion the writer 
indulges, probably unconsciously, in a style which, while edify- 
ing and beautiful, savours strongly of the fat and unctuous com- 

ound mixed in — parts from the Tabernacle and the Spiritual 

irectory. Notonly has the Bishop by his visit t6 the Alps “ con- 
secrated the yearly enterprise and confirmed the healthful passion 
for mountain scenery in its wildest and grandest forms,” but the 
Alps themselves have received a consecration which they did not 
enjoy before :— 

Those peaks are awful as they are lovely; their sublime and silent 

grandeur is as much above human pity as beyond mortal turmoil; they can 
calm, they can elevate, they can purify the mind with that nameless spel 
of sanctity and seeming approach to Heaven which gives them the aspect of 
natural altars raised by the Earth. But they can and they will also kill, 
with imperturbable enforcement of natural law, if he who aspires to enter 
their “holy of holies” does so without the solemnity which in those regions 
takes the form of caution and sober judgment. The Alpine climber who 
would gaze upon the glorious and rarely-visited wildernesses of the upper 
Alps must go as befits the scene. The pure snow is spread like a perpetual 
missal-cloth, and night and day, Sunrise and Sunset are the ministering 
priests, with Silence for the Liturgy—except when avalanche, or crackling 
glacier, or crag, thundering down at the touch of the sunbeam’s golden 
finger, break the stupendous hush with a voice proclaiming the power of the 
Creator. The adventurer must go there seriously, knowing his life to be 
in his hand, and then he will come safely away, wiser and better, having 
seen how wonderful are the ways of God. 
These results, as we say, are already evident in the Editor's 
altered sentiments and style; the Daily Telegraph foresees others, 
some directly spiritual in character, and therefore extremely ap- 
propriate :— 

The spirit of wrong would soon give up the game, if, instead of Chureh- 
men in “ purple and fine linen,” he had to deal with a staff of stalwart 
Generals of the Church Militant of such stamp as this. 

If this means anything at all, we presume it is an intimation 
— no doubt, but prophecies are wont to be so) that the 

evil delights in no man’s legs, least of all in the legs which have 
borne their owner over a glacier. This is the first result which #8 
promised to us; another is that the clergy will now take to the 
Alps, for “ Rural Deans, Rectors, and Minor Clerics may obvi- 
ously pass with ——s where a Diocesan has pointed the way. 
This, we fancy, has already been the case—for few professions are 
more largely represented in Switzerland than the clerical—and 
here, we think, our prophet has spoken vaguely ; indeed we can 
detect at times that he wavers in his vaticinations, and once he 
confesses to ignorance :— 

Whether the distinguished traveller will carve upon his crozier—after the 
manner of Alpine Clubbists—the names of Trift Joch and Breithorn, we 
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should not, we huve yet to learn, for that or uses 
can his sheep whithersoever and it 
must certainly be 2 tough bell-wether in the diocese of Gl ter and 
Bristol who could bring the Bishop to grief in a climb up the crags of 
unrighteousness. 
But we forbear to dwell on what may come of all this. The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has had his holiday, and seems 
to have enjoyed it, and we desire to congratulate him on having 
t happily what was no doubt well earned. If the Evil One 
, not withdraw from the county of Gloucester and that 
ion of Wilts which is governed by Bishop Ellicott, because his 
rdship has, in the languageof the Dazy Telegraph,“ metaphorically 
fluttered his cassock on the ridge of the Breithorn,” we have no doubt 
the work of his diocese will be done much better for the change 
of scene which its Bishop has had. We congratulate him too on find- 
ing himself among Alpine snows when his cathedral was being 
converted into @ concert-room in the name of charity. Into the 
ions of taste we do not enter; and if the Bishop chose to give 
the notes of his tour to the my + Telegraph, he was at liberty to 
do so, and he has his reward in the testimony of the Editor to the 
orthodox protection of a Bishop, which comforts while it convinces. 
Having chosen the Daily Telegraph for the purpose, the Bishop 
must be more than unreasonable if he is not gratified that, in the 
columns of the most widely circulated paper in the world, atten- 
tion has been called, ina manner at once so respectful and so 
laudatory, to his Lordship’s legs and nerves; for, to quote once 
more from our Editor, when he would sum up for future climbers 
the prime elements of their safety, he writes the remarkable 
words :— 
must—if we ma’ so with becoming respect—have the Bishop’s 
they must that healthy and exalted form of good 
‘ich enabled Ellicott (sic) to travel in safety, and to point’ the grand 
lesson of his mountain experiences. 


.CRAVEN AND SOUTH DEVON. 


end if his native country contained no other charming 
spots than Craven and South Devon, an Englishman might 
boast of the beauties of England ; and no one who has not visited 
those two lovely districts, and lingered for a few quiet days among 
their rocky streams and rich woodlands, knows how much of 
varied individuality and character there is in English scenery. 
It would puzzle-the most curious tracer of resemblances to dis- 
cover much similarity between the South Devon and the Craven 
country. Yet each of them is intensely beautiful in its own 
way. A temperate climate, a rich vegetation, densely wooded 
ravines, luxuriant pastures, cool breezy uplands, torrent sources of 
great rivers famous in English history, rocks and hills whose 
names still bear witness to the vanished Welshmen, weird masses 
and primeval caves, the dwellings and the tombs of those earlier 
savages whom the Welshmen in their day exterminated—all 
these features are common to Craven and South Devon. But 
the differences are far more striking and important than the re- 
semblances, Even in climate the two districts are as dissimilar 
as any two that lie in adjacent parallels of latitude, and have 
auly two degrees of longitude between them, could well be. 
The climate of South Devon, soft and equable without being 
enervating, is perhaps the most delicious in Northern Europe, 
and seems by its genial freshness to bear constant witness 
to the raion | of the great south-western seas; while 
that of Craven, though bracing and healthy, and not of course 
without its days of exquisite softness, is generally harder and 
colder, and in all its conditions is subject to greater suddenness 
and greater extremities of change. Nor is there much resem- 
blance between these two districts in respect of their geological 
construction. Even if, for the purpose of comparison, we were to 
look far beyond the extreme eastern boundary of Craven into the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, so as to take in a portion of the sea 
eoast, we should be able to find ae ae points of resemblance. 
The outcrop of chalk at Speeton Cliff, its last 2 | ageee! in Eng- 
land tothe north, may indeed remind a Devonshire man of the 
similar formation at Beer, where chalk appears for the last time to 
the south-west; and a mind eager to trace analogies might ignore 
the utterly different formations of the Blackdown hills and North 
York moors, and other surrounding or intervening regions, and 
endeavour to pursue the comparison through the New Red Sand- 
Stone of the great vale of York on the one hand, and of the valleys 
of the Sid, Otter, and Exe on the other hand. But further than 
that it would be impossible to go in any attempt to trace resem- 
blances between the transitional and confusing geclogy of South 
Devon and the grand display of regular and ordinated series which 
the northern half of the county of Yorkshire exhibits. And the 
erences culminate as in the one case we are led up through 
the transition limestones of the valleys which radiate from Dart- 
Moor, with their veins of ber ge marbles, to the central granite 
mass of Dartmoor itself, with its rugged and picturesque Tors; 
While in the other we mount, through the millstone grit which 
ts the coal measures, up to Pen-y-gent, Great Whernside, 
and those other rounded and cavernous masses of mountain lime- 
stone which shed forth the sources of the Wharfe and of the other 
utiful streams for which Craven is renowned. 
Everybody knows that the gem of raven is Wharfedale. But 
most —— know it as a matter of faith and not of experience. 
heard Yorkshiremen say so, and have read “Notes to 
the White Doe of Rylstone”; and, besides, is it not written in the 


Book of Murray? It is true, indeed, that thousands of people 
annually drive through the woods of Bolton Abbey and up to 
Barden Tower; but these visitors cannot be said really to know 
the beauties of the scenes beac which they hurry. The few 
among them who are cultivated do not give themselves time 
enough to ewes what they see; while the majority, to judge 
by their behaviour, are incapable of any refined enjoyment of 
landscape. ‘They come up im scores from the great coal-field 
which embraces Wharfedale on the south, uttering all those 
sounds, articulate and other, with which the inhabitants of the 
Black Country love to beguile their holiday. Huddled toge- 
ther in waggonettes, they make the usual circuit of the woods, 
and after freely scattering their sandwich rs and broken 
bottles over all the open places, they d of oxygen and 
beer. The truth is that the lover of English landscape, if he 
intends really to appreciate the beauties of Wharfedale, must 
sy himself to face two characteristic obstacles which make 
It difficult to enjoy very much of our best scenery. He must 
study the peculiarities of our English climate and the pecu- 
liarities of the English holiday-maker. Not that Wharfedale is 
by any means one of those districts which should be visited 
only in fine weather. One of the advantages that river and 
woodland scenery has over the more popular mountain scenery is 
that it is enjoyable in bad as well as good weather. There 
is little use in being on Red Bank if Bow Fell and the Pikes are 
covered with rain clouds, and no one would think of going to stay 
at Buttermere when the barometer was falling to “ much rain.” 
But river and woodland scenery like that of Wharfedale is really 


almost as enjoyable on wet as on fine days. A succession of, 


showers rather enhances than mars its loveliness, and it never 
looks so well as it does during the bright intervals which break 
the monotony of even the most persistent rain. The man who 
has spent a week of rainy weather in the woods of Bolton Abbey 
knows far more of their charms, has really seen much more of 
their beauty, than the man who has only been in them for the best 
art of one day, however fine. The ordinary tourist arrives at 
ton about eleven o’clock or noon, and leaves it about five 
o'clock, having spent there the least interesting portion of a sum- 
mer’s day, and having made the round of the dusty woods in com- 
pany with a mighty host from Leeds and Bradford. No wonder 
that such a person undervalues English scenery. But the man 
who knows how to make the most of his opportunities will go to 
work in a very different way. Bearing in mind the two great prin- 
ciples—to select the most suitable season, and to give the widest 
— berth to excursionists—he will, when intending to visit 
harfedale, carefully choose both his year and his time of year. 
The woods and waters of these dales are in their greatest perfection 
between the zoth of May and the zoth of June, and any one in- 
tending to visit Wharfedale should be governed in his choice of a 
time by considering, first, whether it is an early or a late season ; 
and, secondly, when the Whitsuntide holidays fall, If he finds in 
any P gg that the spring has been cold and wet, and that Whit- 
suntide does not fall early, it will not be easy for him to see 
Wharfedale to perfection in such a year, and he will do well to 
defer his visit. But if Whitsuntide falls tolerably early, there 
will be no great difficulty in choosing a favourable time. He will 
only have to wait till the holidays are well over, and the excur- 
sionists may be supposed to be all cleared off, and then start. He 
need not be deterred by a falling glass, or by his friends’ pro- 
phecies of wet weather. He is not ina hurry, or,without re- 
sources, and can very well afford to endure a few wet days, 
knowing what their effect will be in procuring him both quiet and 
variety. He allows not less than a fortnight for his stay at Bolton 
Abbey, which he makes his head-quarters for the district; and, 
though there is a very good hotel there, he prefers, in order to 
familiarize himself more thoroughly with the spirit of the place, 
to get lodgings at one of the pretty farmhouses in the village. Once 
established there, with his books and his water-colours, a dozen or 
two of good claret, and a congenial companion, he may defy the 
weather and the excursionists. However rainy it may be, he will 
find bright intervals when the fragrance and colour of the woods 
and fells are more delicious, and the river is far der, than in 
the finest weather. And, however many tourists there may be, he 
will be able, having the advantage of living on the spot, to stroll 
through the beaten tracks either before they arrive or after they 
are gone, and to spend many sunny afternoons on fresh fields and 
pastures new to which they never penetrate. 

It is not so easy to pick the finest bit in South Devon as in 
Craven. The irregular quadrangle enclosed between the sea, the 
rivers Tamar, Creedy, and Exe, and the north-western front of 
Dartmoor, contains less superficial area but more variety than the 
Craven polygon. The characteristic charm of Craven consists 
of rich meadows, with well-wooded rivers and a fine rolling 
background of moorland. These features are equally character- 
istic of South Devon. But then South Devon can show in 
addition a magnificent sea coast, the two most beautiful bays, and 
the two most beautiful estuaries in all England. It is, in fact, in 
their setting, quite as much as in their internal composition, that 
these two jewels of English scenery differ. There can be no com- 
na between the southern boundary of Devonshire from the 

aimoaze to Axmouth and that of Craven from Clitheroe to Otley. 
Whether any one thing in South Devon is quite equal to the best 
bits of Craven may be questioned. Thecolouring in South Devon 
is undoubtedly richer, the vegetation is more luxuriant, and the 
baekgrounds afforded by the Tors are more picturesque than those 
exhibited by the mountain limestones, But, on the other hand, the 
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timber of Craven is finer, the upland pastures are fairer, and the | however, lasted only till 1715, when Peloponnesus was recovered 
rivers frame themselves more romantically in the limestone than | to the Ottoman dominion by the campaign of which we haye the 
they do in the granite. The best part of South Devon to select | authentic record before us, if 
for comparison with Wharfedale would probably be the valley | The document whose name we have given below is a specimen 
of the Dart. The walks through Holne Chase and up by Buck- | of one of the most borgir | sources of history. Brue was 
land to Rippon Tor and Hey Tor will fully bear comparison | for thirty years attached to the French Embassy at © 
with those ugh Bolton and Barden and up by Gamsworth | tinople in the character of interpreter. By the order of his 
to Simon’s Seat. But it is one happy result of the peculiar geo- | Government he accompanied the Grand Vizier, the famous Ajj 
logical formation and the consequent central position of Dartmoor | Coumourgi, in his Peloponnesian campaign. He kept a journa) 
that there are at least half-a-dozen other rivers on its borders | during its progress, and this journal, with some pa papers of 
that can show similar effects. Let any Yorkshireman who | its author, was bought by Mr. Finlay at a sale of manuscripts 
doubts the truth of this assertion visit South Devon in the end of | at Constantinople, and was made use of by him in writing hi 
August or beginning of September, which is the best season for | History of Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination. The 
seeing Dartmoor. Let him choose the first fine autumn weather he | manuscript has lately been printed at Mr. Finlay’s request with g 
can get, seneenning the difference in season between Devonshire | short preface by M. Albert Dumont. It is plain that a document 
and Yorkshire. If he has no acquaintance in the neighbourhood | of this kind is of the very highest value. It is the report of g 
of the moor, the landlord of the Dartmoor Inn at Higher Down | witness at once in every way competent and in every way trust. 
Town will let him know when the weather seems settled, and the | worthy. It is not the work of a writer honestly purposing to 
colours are coming to their best. Let him make his head- | record the truth, but liable to be misled by misinformation, 
uarters for a week at Higher Down Town or Oakhampton; and | personal or national partiality, by distance of time and place. It jg 
en let him say whether the scenes on the Lyd, with its brilliant | not written to be showy and sensational, or to display tae author's 
banks of bracken and heather, its waterfalls, its old church and | own tricks of style, like the writings of a Special Correspondent, 
castle, and its distance topped by Arms Tor and Great Links Tor; | It is the work of a public official; it was designed as an officig] 
or Cranmere Pool, with its blue and purple ne ey backed by | document; but it is not one of that class of official documents 
High Willhayse and Yes Tor; or the saffron, gold, and crimson of | which are put forth on purpose to deceive. Brue, on the 
the copses on the two Okements, mingled with the infinite shades | other hand, wrote on the spot at the time; his long acquaintangg 
of grey and sepia on the rocks of Belstone, do not well deserve | with the country put him beyond the reach of misrepresentatiog « 
the admiration even of one who is familiar with the beauties of | or misconception; it was hardly possible that he should be mish 
Craven, and he had no possible motive to mislead others. He did not 
belong to either of the contending nations, and he seems to have 
looked on the struggle with purely dispassionate eyes. Writi 


either for himself or for an official superior, he simply tells his 
REVIEWS. story; he sets down what happened without ornament, without 
——— comment, we might be inclined to add without feeling, As M, 
THE TURKISH RECONQUEST OF PELOPONNESUS.* Dumont says :— 


Ei the last conquest of Peloponnesus by the Turks lives at | Narrateur indiff¢rent, trop habitué & l’Orient pour s’étonner jamais, Brue 
most striking ae aw. taken by By ron as the groundwork arrive aux effets is plus dramatiques ; plusieurs des poteny qui passent 
of his Siege of Corinth. This possibility », however, goes On tWO | sous nos yeux ont une grandeur sauvage ; un lettré n’efit pas mieux dit; 
assumptions—first, that Byron's poetry is remembered nowa- | mais efit-il trouvé cet accent de vérité simple qui donne au lecteur toute 
days; a who stop of the | confiance ? 
historical position of things to which the poem refers. It is one | such 9 narrative as that of Brue is indeed only thé dry bones of 
of beg 4 is hard to people in under- history, which need the living soul to be breathed Tito but 
Giane, Mat the PUrkish possession of Feloponnesus ane other parts without the skeleton to start from, we should have nothing into 
of Greece, which came to an end through the Greek Revolution of which the living soul could be breathed. 
the not been, an of | “The Venetian conquest of Peloponnesus took place during a 
ages, de doubtle subject to momentary fit of recovered energy on the part of the Republic. 
i, 4 many | The Turkish reconquest took place during’a fit of the same kind on 
the part of the Sublime Porte. The Turks had shortly before re- 
1821, Christia G had been, | the first great attack on the part of Russia, and had driven 
+ ny he Peter the Great to submit to the humiliating treaty of the Pruth. 
event, that the fall of Constantinople in 1453 seems often to be out between the Porte and the Empire, a war in which the 
Jooked oni 26,in iteslfn greater event than it zeally wes. As putting Imperial forces were guided by the skill of Eugene, and which 
ou Sad to the last relice of the Roman power in the East, 09 mark- | a5 ended by the humiliation of Turkey in the Peace of Passaro- 
ing better than any other point the boundary, if there be any witz. It was in the few years between these two struggles; the 
boundary, between ancient and modern history, the importance Turks had it all their own way, and a campaign which began in 
of the fall of Constantinople can hardly be rated too high. But May and ended in September was enough to win back the whole 
as an enlargement of the Ottoman dominions it was a less conquest | ot cule. It m ay be as well to remind the reader that the reign- 
than many conquests before snd after it. The conquest of the Im- ing Sultan at this time was Achmet the Third, and the reigning 
perial city really increased the dominions of the conqueror only by Emperor Charles the Sixth, not that either of these princes plays 
the city itself and the district just around it. “The Roman wor: d, any personal part in the st ory. Throughout the campaign we ate 
an sey, hed now shrank up into comer of Thrace with the utter helplessness of the Venetians—a marked con- 
‘which, Bowevér, mot, sttictly eccurate, it leaves trast to the energy with which Peloponnesus had been won and to 
out of sight the Imperial possessions in Peloponnesus. Before the energy with which, in a later stage of the war, after Pelopon- 
the “4 Eastern nesus had been lost, Corfu was defended and Leucadia recovered. 
Bat Conquerce- | The garrisons seem everywhere to have been wretchedly insuffi 
ut the outlyinig parts, the peninstlas and islands, whether under cient; we hear nothing of any reinforcements from the home 
Byzantine or Venetian rule, were only gradually gathered in, in| Goverment; the Venetian commanders seem to have blindly 
the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some etal te ‘tie supposed loyalty of the Greeks towards theit 
portions indeed were never gathered in at all. Corfu, for instance, Venetian rulers—a loyalty which, at least as compared with the 
and others of the too famous Seven Islands, never passed under Turks, they certainly had deserved, but which seems in no in- 
Ottoman dominion, At the time of the taking of Constan- stance to have been shown towards them. The truth is, that 
tinople, the greater part of the Peloponnesus was a Byzantine among the subjects of a distant Republic, be that Republic 
seston, Raving been recovered to the Easpizp in the jast of those oligarchic or democratic, there never can be either the reasonable 
wonderful revivals of life and energy which mark the whole course | aiction which the citizen of a free State feels towards his own 
of Byzantine history. But some detached points, as Argos and | 1. monwealth, or the blind devotion which is often called forth 
Nauplia on the east coast, Mothéné and Koréné on the south-west, ioe: in wsinek wediihetn: al princes. A government like that of 
were still held by the Venetian Republic. The Imperial province Ve nice in Peloponnesus may, if fairly good, be acquiesced in ; men 
wes Tages by Has may have no wish to get rid of it; but it will never be 
basis and Nauplia were tict given up till 1540, in the days of the loved; men will never be ready to make sacrifices on its beh 
great Suleiman. It was now that the whole of the Peloponnesus The hopes which the Venetians placed in the supposed devotion 
aren under Ottoman dominion. A ype and hugs Eve yours of their Greek subjects were therefore woefully disappointed. On 
none the great campnign of Feanewa Marosinl, the © Peloponne- the Turkish side we see thorough energy on the part of the Vizier 
siscus,” the campaign which wrought the ruin of the Parthenon, Ali, but mixed with much of the cruelty and breaches of faith 
gained for Venice what she had never had before—tho, gna characteristic of Ottoman warfare. The campaign on his part was 
alon, of the whole peninent, 9 pasreysion confirmed. by ise ese a series of speedy successes ; no battles in the open field, but fortress 
at the peste ‘of Kaclywite, in 1690; This lant after fortress falling before him. And, in such a state of things a8 
jel the decaying ‘power of Veaice 30 » Anit. pozallel to the last existed in Peloponnesus under Venetian rule, the capture of the 
‘effort of the decaying power of end, it is fortresses necessarily carried with it the conquest of the country. 
tmarkable that both these efforts should have been made for the Brue’s journal begins with the setting out of the Vizier from 


acquisition of the same territory. The Venetian possession, Thessalonica, May 22,1715. He minutely describes the 
* Journal de la Campagne que le Grand Vesir Ali Pacha a faite en 1715, in the course of which we light on such notices as these :— 


pour la Conquéte de la Morée. Par Benjamin Brue, Interpréte du Roi pres Apres avoir passé les ponts, on trouve aux pieds des montagnes qui 
ja Porte Ottomane, Paris: Ernest Thorin. 1870. sur A droite une grande quantité de sources d’eaux minérales qui forment 
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ges marais sur la gauche et rendent étroit et difficile ce passage, qui est celui 
des Thermopiles. 


Then presently :— : 

On entra ensuite dans la planie de Stifé ou Thebes, et aprés 
ne marche de cing heures on campa sur une hauteur qui est & la gauche et 
& demy-lieue au de cette ville, @ qui il ne reste rien de recommandable que 


Te nom. 
While at Thebes he heard the news of the first act of the cam- 
ion. This was the surrender of the Isle of Ténos, an old-stand- 
Pir Venetian possession, the circumstances of whose surrender are 
typical of the whole war. The fortress contained thirty-five 
3 of cannon, and one hundred barrels of powder, but there 
were only fifty soldiers in garrison, and the inhabitants of the 
jsland who had taken shelter in the fortress were ill-disposed 
towards the commandant, and constrained him to a surrender. On 
the 21st the Vizier left Thebes, and on his march letters were 
rised from the Venetian General Delfino to Bono the Pro- 
e ditor-General of the Morea, which plainly showed the two 
broken reeds on which the Venetians were resting :— ran 
Ti marquoit encore qu’il apprenait que l’armée de I’Empereur étoit en 
ine marche du cété de la frontitre de Hongrie, et que cela étoit encore 
cause que le Grand Vesir n’estoit pas venu du cété de la Morée et que les 
troupes ottomanes n’estoient pas si nombreuses. Il paroissoit aussi par ces 
mémes lettres que ce Général comptoit sur la bravoure des Grecs de la 
“Morée, car il recommandoit au Général Bon d’empécher que les partis des 
Grecs ne s’exposassent trop, ajofitant qu’il devroit, avec de bonnes maniéres, 
‘grrester leur trop d’ardeur. 
But a private letter which was intercepted at the same time gave 
truer accounts :-— 

Un particulier écrivoit & un de ses amis & Napoli que l’Empereur amusoit 
‘Ja République de Venise et qu’il n’y avoit nulle apparence qu'il entreprist 
cette année quelque chose en leur faveur. 

The first of Ali’s own exploits was the siege of Corinth, which 
-began on the 28th. The Proveditor Menetto returned a magnani- 
mous answer to the Vizier’s summons to surrender; but on the 
aud of July a parley was asked for, and the next day it was d 
that the Proveditor and the garrison, amounting only to four hun- 
dred men, were to be taken in safety to Corfu, and no damage done 
to the inhabitants. But the occupation of the place was marked 


by an incident highly characteristic of Ottoman warfare, the inci- 


dent which gave Byron the groundwork of his poem, and which 
reminds us of what bonnes at Laon only last year, The Janis- 
saries, to whose name Brue adds the comment, “qui ne font la 
campagne que pour piller,” deemed themselves defrauded of their 
plunder by the capitulation, and the gates were accordingly shut 
to keep them out of the town. Then we read ;— 

Cependant, vers le Midy, on apergut du camp une grande fumée a la 
forteresse, et un moment aprez on aprit qu’environ deux mille Janissaires, 
plus avides au pillage que les autres, étant entrez dans la forteresse par les 
murailles et fouillant de toutes parts, une partie des poudres avoit ps feu, 
ce qui en fit périr plusieurs; alors les autres, mettant le sabre 4 la main, 
tuérent quantité de soldats vénitiens, disant que c’estoient eux qui avoient 
mis le feu aux poudres. Le Zagargi Bachi ne pit pas apaiser le tumulte, 
qui devint si grand que dans un moment toute la forteresse fut pillée et 
généralement tous les hommes, femmes et enfans enlevez. 


This time the Vizier seems to have done what he could to 
save the Venetian officers and soldiers, but Greek men, women, 
nd children were publicly sold in the camp, and the sale was 
officially dealt with as legal:—“Ton donnoit des a ou 
signalements en payant le droit, ce qui rendoit légitime la 
vyente que 1’on faisoit de ces esclaves.” Present] e Vizier 
beheaded Suleiman, Pasha of Zelifké—that is, Seleukeia in 
Cilicia—for not having come in time for the muster, and on the 
‘8th he beheaded, without any assigned reason, eight of the chief 
Gteek inhabitants of Corinth, though they had been already 
ransomed by charitable Christians who had given them their 


rty. 

The story of the siege of Nauplia is almost worse than that of 
Corinth. Nauplia was-a strong town, well fortified and pro- 
Vided, and garrisoned by two thousand regular troops. ‘The 
siege began on the 12th of July, and lasted till the zoth. The 
‘Venetians resisted well at first, but the story of the final 
capture well illustrates the lack of discipline on both sides. A 
party of Janissaries, making an attack without orders, gained 
4 slight success against the citadel, the Palamédi, on which the 
Venetians were seized with a panic; General Bono put up a 
fing of truce in vain, the town was sacked and plundered. Brue, 
giving more of comment than usual, distinctly says that the 
taking of Nauplia was uot owing to any skill on the part of 

Ottoman generals, and he distinctly blames the cowardice 
“of the Venetians who, he tays, might, if they had held out, at 
least have obtained an honourable capitulation. But an honour- 
able neepitulaticn would perhaps not have been of much use when 
‘We read what followed :— . 5 

Tout fat au pillage dans la ville et tous les habitans furent faits esclaves 
ou tuez, On assure qu'il y a eu environ vingt-cing mille personnes faites 
esclaves, On amena au Grand Vesir environ mille hommes du mont Pala- 
mida et de la ville, a qui il fit couper la téte devant sa tente aprés les avoir 

‘3, en donnant a ceux qui les poses esclaves environ trente écus de 
chaque personne ; mais il ordonna qu'on épargnat les jeunes garcons et les 


rsonnes du sexe. I] fit aussi défense & tous chretiens, juifs et autres non 

ures, @achetter aucun esclave sons peine de la vic. 

A while after, on the 1st of August, we find five more 
Vene officers beheaded without any assigned reason, and the 
whole remainder of the story is full of instances of the same sort 


hg only ees, and lack of discipline. On the other hand, it 


ir to mention the opposite conduct of another Turkish 


officer, the Grand Vizier’s own Kihaya, at the taking of Mothéné. 
The Kihaya distinctly affirmed that, asthe garrison had offered to 
capitulate, no head money would be given, which, Brue says, saved 
the lives of many of the Christians, ‘especially of those who were 
at all advanced in life. But, after all, it was better to be beheaded 
at once by the Grand Vizier than to be treated as were some of 
those who fell into the hands of other Turkish officers, by whom 
they were left to starve for want of food, or were sent to the 
eys chained together by the neck. 

The end of the campaign was the surrender of Monembasia 
on September 7. Brue remarks that the position of this fortress 
made it impregnable by any means except famine, and that it was 
provided with supplies of all sorts for two or three years. Yet it 
‘was surrendered at once on peculiarly discreditable terms of capitu- 
lation. For, while the Venetian garrison was to be taken in 
safety to any yest of the Venetian territory that they thought good, 
it was ex ly agreed that the Greek inhabitants might be made 
slaves and their property confiscated. 

es we may notice a short mention of the unconquerable 
peninsula of Maina. On August 5, while the Grand Vizier was 
on his march from Nauplia to Mothéné, he was met by two 
Bishops and other Mainotes, “députez de la haute et basse 
Maine, qui forment ensemble une espéce de mblique.” They 
make their submission, and put themselves under the protection 
of the Porte, and ask for Turkish help to drive out the Venetian 

Besides the journal, the book contains some letters and accounts 
of Brue, and one or two other pieces of his, bearing on the diplo- 
macy of the time. The letters are chiefly occupied with his 
private complaints against the French Ambassador, the Count Des 
Alleurs. The Emperor steps in at the last moment, but by that 
time Peloponnesus had been lost. 


PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS.* 


ie may be that too much has been made of the danger of a little 
learning. The old saw so habitually dinned into our ears may 
have become a bug-a-boo. So far may the tables by possibility 
have been turned, that to drink deep may have its terrors. A mere 
taste or sip of the Pierian spring may be the safer thing for the 
many. Ordinary heads may be in danger of being turned by the 
strength of special knowledge in our day. It is not every Boal 
that can stand the premier cré of the vin of truth. For 
knowledge-seekers of this weaker-headed Mr. Proctor 
seems to have meditated, in his Light Science for Leisure Hours, 
something of the sort that we are wont to see advertised as a 
sound and wholesome ordinaire, light and refreshing, not perha 
wholly without sparkle or wanting in body, but such as the 
many may enjoy without the evil consequences felt by those 
who, without the necessary hardness of head, drink dee ips sit 
long at the wine. It is not for hypercritical or appre- 
ciative palates that he pretends to cater. A certain soundness or 
consistence is nevertheless the least we have to demand where 
science in any form or degree is concerned. The samples which 
Mr. Proctor sets before us are multifarious in quality and of 
different ath of strength and purity. Not a few are such 
as to remind us of those dubious mixtures which figure in the 
price lists of advertising firms, ‘ 

In his paper on the “ Aurora,” to take the first specimen of 
the miscellaneous contents of his book, a critical test will detect 
a good deal that can hardly be called science, taking science 
to mean what is ascertained and verified as matter of natural fact 
or law. Mr. Proctor has betrayed in former works a habit of 
largely mixing up crude imagination along with the genuine 
gai of experience and observation. How are the peo 
‘or whose leisure or hasty hours he caters to know what the 
are swallowing? How can they discriminate between what is 
conjecture and what is fact? The mixture is in truth so imper- 
fectly made at times that it will hardly hold together. The hypo- 
thesis is anything but consistent with itself. Our author is correct 
enough in tracing the gradual development of the views of physi- 
cists, connecting the auroral displays first with terrestrial magnetism, 
and next with extra-telluric re wince The solar spots were 
found the means of associating the auroras in a mysterious way 
with the action of the solar rays. The spectroscope when lately 
applied, in the hands of Angstrém, to verify the anticipation of 
many scientific men that the zodiacal light would prove a repro- 
duction, albeit faint and only appreciable by an instrument of 
hie, eked delicacy, of the solar spectrum, presented a result alto- 
gether unexpected, and even now all but unintelligible. The 
spectrum of the zodiacal light exhibits a bright line, identical with 

at of the aurora borealis. Now, assuming it with Mr. Proctor 
to be equally certain that the zodiacal light is an extra-telluric 
phenomenon as that the aurora is a terrestrial light, the dis- 
charges, whencesoever receiving their luminosity, reall i 
place in the upper regions of the atmosphere, this result 
may well be set down as “one of the most perplexing discoveries 
ever made by man.” Is it, however, we would ask, the of a 
philosopher to. sit down content that it will “beyond doubt be 
interpreted before long,” instead of reviewing the assumption on 
which the phenomenon becomes so hopelessly perplexing ? Should 


* Light Science for Leisure Hours: a Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, §c. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., 
Camb., F.R.A.S. London: Longmans & Co. 1871. 
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he not be led to question whether the zodiacal light, al h 
ing, as it does, the same place relatively to the terrestrial horizon, 
is after all so demonstrably exterior to the telluric system? A 
further point on which Mr. Proctor lays stress is “certain well- 
marked signs recently detected by our physicists, that the planets 
in their courses influence the sun’s atmosphere and te his 
spots.” The value of this so-called discovery is indeed somewhat 
qualified by our author’s remark as to the solar spots being gene- 
rated by the “ planets in some manner as yet unexplained.” Still, 
for the of light science, we are no doubt to consider the 
hypothesis quite substantial enough. It seems sufficiently solid, at 

events, to carry our author a step further into the mysteries of 
space. Steadying himself upon a suggestion of Euler's, that there 
is a great apparent affinity between the tails of comets, the 
zodiacal light, and the aurora borealis, he is enabled, by a bold 
advance, to seize the “ key to the whole series of phenomena dealt 
with in these speculations, in the existence of myriads of meteoric 
bodies travelling separately or in systems around the sun, They 
are consumed in daily by our own atmosphere; they 
probably pour in countless thousands upon the atmo- 
sphere; and from what we know of their numbers in our own 
neighbourhood, and of the probability of their being infinitely 
more numerous in the neighbour! of the sun, we have excel- 
lent reasons for believing that to them principally is due the 

ee of the zodiacal light and the solar corona.” It is un- 

lucky that since the introduction of the spectroscope no comet on 
the scale of Donati’s or Halley’s has given us the unity of 
applying to the mysterious tail, of cometary bodies the test of that 
most subtle analysis. In the meanwhile Mr. Proctor may fortify 
himself with whatever strength may be found in Sir William 
‘Thomson’s recent speculations upon the structure of comets, and 
the nature which they have in common with meteoric bodies. 
Sir William, if we understand him aright, limits the solid or 
meteoric element in the comet’s constitution to the nucleus, the 
phenomenon of the tail being due to the solar rays shining 
through, or reflected by, the group of small meteoric masses 
forming the head. It being possibly too severe a task for light 
science, or requiring more than leisure hours, to di of one 
of the most mysterious problems of modern science, we do not 
find Mr. Proctor settling for us how far his theory goes with the 
solidity of cometary matter. He leaves us after all in distressing 
doubt between the agency of electricity and of meteoric solids as 
the cause of the various phases of luminosity exhibited by the 
nocturnal skies, That the labour of our discoverers may one da 
work out the link between these widely distant, and to 
appearance antagonistic theories, we regard as far from beyond 
hope. What we protest against is seeing the mystery lightly 
and loosely tossed about for the astonishment of the unlearned 
or for the filling up of a leisure hour. 

In the paper following, “The Earth a Magnet,” reprinted 
from the Cornhill Magazine, after tracing the influence of the 
sun upon the magnetic needle, together with the synchronism of 
the solar spots with auroral displays and magnetic storms within 
the earth’s atmosphere, Mr. Proctor manifests a more seemly 
degree of caution. “We can neither say that the spots cause the 
magnetic storms nor that the magnetic storms cause the spots.” 
For so remarkable a series of phenomena none but a cosmical 
cause can doubtless suffice. Nothing is more assured in science 
than the interdependence of all agencies, forces, and constituent 
members of the cosmos. It is for observation and experiment to 
determine what degree of such influence is appreciable by us. 
When the fly winks the sun is proportionally affected. The moon 
has been found by Sabine to exercise an appreciable influence upon 
the magnetic needle. Why, therefore, Mr. Proctor, should 
not the planets be the means of agitating the sun's atmosphere 
into vortices or storm-spots? Why, indeed, save that we had 
rather see the problem worked out by the aid of grave and con- 
tinuous observation than left to approve itself to the imagination 
of readers of magazine articles. 

Mr. Proctor is a vehement advocate for Government aid to 
science. We fail, however, to gather from his short and highly 
rhetorical article upon this subject what is to be the nature 
or scope of the national institutions to be established expressly for 
the practical advancement of scientific research. The time, he 
rejoices to think, will shortly be when not hundreds or thousands 
will be asked for science, but millions will be freely and eagerly 
given from the national exchequer. There is assuredly a good 
time coming for natural philosophers. Comfortable will be the 
seats Pie ore at the great a for those whom the 
official patrons of learning shall delight to honour. It is possible 
that a little jealousy may be stirred by this magnificent dispensa- 
tion of Government endowments. In only a few favoured channels 
is the fertilizing flood of the national bounty destined to flow. 
Upon other possible aspirants for a shake of the great pagoda-tree 
physical science may be expected to look down with a lordly 
scorn. “It is not as though the State were called upon to aid 
in antiquarian or entomological or numismatic researches,” and so 
forth. Yet it may be doubtful what kind of recognition the 
State is likely to get for the stimulus thus largely to be 

iven to British science, seeing how unfairly the Government has 
en taken to task for what turned out to be after all the 
Uiches of the representatives of science themselves in respect to an 
official grant in aid of the Eclipse Expedition in December last. 
It surprises us, by the way, that in a volume the preface of which 
is dated so late as May 5, half a year or so after the mistake 
was cleared up, a place should have been found for the reprint of 


hold- 


an article in which the supposed indifference of Government tp 
the matter is contrasted, in what are meant for scathing terms, 
with the liberality of “‘ American alms for British science,” We 
had no idea when we took up the volume how comprehensive jp 
its nature light science would prove to be. Half the book 

made up of leading articles in daily or weekly journals. In otheyg 
the style comes down to something very like that of penny-a. 
lining. In these the ingredient of science is very light indeed, 
On the Mont Cenis Tunnel, for instance, a leisure hour woulg 
have been far better occupied with some really scientific details of 
the mode of laying out the line, the mathematical problems ip. 
volved, and the processes of geodesy employed in securing the 
meeting of shafts drawn from opposite sides of the mountain, and 
complicated by curvature and gradients within its mass. 

Perhaps the best article of the whole series is one in which no 
great ere is made to science at all, simply a little common 
sense being applied to the correction of a fallacy into which 9 
very common misuse of the science of statistics may be the means 
of leading the unwary. Mr. Proctor’s essay upon the “I. 
fluence of Marriage on the Death-rate ” has been distinguished 
the approving notice of Mr. Darwin. One of the note 
worthy results proclaimed by the Royal Commission on the 
Law of Marriage, and confirmed by the observations of statisti. 
cians, is the higher death-rate prevalent among single than among 
married men and women. Putting the prime years of life be 
tween twenty and twenty-five, it appears from the table that out of 
100,c00 married persons (including widowers), 626 die in the 
course of each year, while no less than 1,231 unmarried persons 
out of the like number die in the same period. Commenting on 
these figures, Dr. Stark, Registrar-General for Scotland, was led 
to remark that “ bachelorhood is more destructive to life than the 
most unwholesome trades, or than residence in an unwholesome 
house or district where there has never been the most distant 
attempt at sanitary improvement of any kind.” Mr. Proctor is 
happy in hitting the point where the flaw in this reasoning is to be 
found. What, he asks, would be thought of such or such a parallel 
inference? Among hot-house plants there is observed a greater 
variety of brilliancy of colour than among those which are kept in 
the open air; “therefore the housing of plants conduces to the 
splendour of their colouring.” The average height of Life-~Guards- 
men is — than that of the rest of the male population ; “ there. 
fore to be a Life-Guardsman conduces to tallness of stature.” The 
average longevity of noblemen exceeds that of untitled people; 
“therefore to have a title is conducive to length of life.” tte no 
less absurd to ignore the agency of the principle of selection in 
leading, on the whole, the healthier and stronger of mankind into 
the bonds of matrimony, than in choosing the more brilliant 
flowers for housing, or the taller recruits for the ranks of the 
household troops. On the other hand, conditions are lum 
together under the single category of bachelorhood which have 
no more necessary connexion with it than the mere possession 
of a title has to do with the higher longevity of the upper ten 
There is no less common sense in the essay upon the “State of 
the Odds in Horse-racing,” reprinted from Chambers's Journal, 
The leisure hours of many of our ingenuous youths who may he 
aspiring to fortune and fame by means of the betting-ring may be 
turned to good account by duly pondering Mr. Proctor’s plain and 
simple exposition of the facts and risks, ‘ 

Scholars will look somewhat askance at the “ New Theory of 
Achilles’ Shield” with which Mr. Proctor brings his volume to 8 
close. What will they think nowadays of a writer who can 
recognise “ acute modern critics” in those who “ are of opinion that 
we must go beyond Egyptian to Assyrian or Indian, perhaps even 
to Hebrew sources, for the origin of Greek mythology,” and who 
can make much of Bryant’s absurd tracing of all the Greek myths 
to traditions of the dispersion of the Cushites or Cuseans? Mr. 
Proctor himself is conscious of something “ fanciful” in the h 
thesis that the poet, whether the individual Homer or not, instead of 
describing an ideal work of art embodying the simple operations of 
arms, agriculture, or seafaring life, had m his mind an elaborate 
series of religious sculptures, seen by him somewhere, possibly 
adorning the dome of a temple with a set of celestial and ter 
restrial symbols :— 

In Egypt, there are temples of a vast antiquity, having a dome, on which 
a zodiac—or, more correctly, a celestial hemisphere—is sculptured with con- 
stellation-figures. And we now learn, from ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian sculptures, that these Egyptian zodiacs are in all probability 
merely copies (more or less perfect) of yet more ancient Chaldaan zodiacs. 
One of these Babylonian sculptures is figured in Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies. It seems probable that in a country where Sabwanism, or stat 
worship, was the prevailing form of religion, yet more imposing proportions 
would be given to such zodiacs than in Egypt. 

My theory, then, respecting the Shield of Achilles is this—~ 

I conceive that Homer, in his eastern travels, visited imposing temples 

devoted to astronomical observation and star-worship ; and that nearly e 
line in both “ shields ” is borrowed from a poem in which he described a tem 
of this sort, its domed zodiac, and those illustrations of the labours of 
different seasons and of military or judicial procedures which the astrological 
proclivities of star-worshippers led them to associate with the different com- 
stellations. 
The Hesiodic Shield of Herakles, it need hardly be said, is gene 
rally taken as a reflection or imitation in less artistic form of the 
Homeric Shield. ‘The date of the common or approximate author- 
ship of the myth coincides, Mr. Proctor urges, with the position 
of Draco as the pole of the heavens, accounting for the as 
the centre or boss of the shield, as well as the great serpent 


Australis, and Pisces harmonizing with 


| falling along the equator; the disposition of the aquatic co 
tions Argo, Cetus, 
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is theory, and being figured in the poet’s allusions to dolphins and 
other denizens of the deep. The fixed constellations unaffected, 
ratively speaking, by precession, were then as now clustered 
together not far from the equator; Cygnus, the furthest off, being 
yo? or so nearer to that circle than at present. Any period be- 
tween 2200 B.C., the great epoch of reference amongst ancient 
astronomers, and the probable Homeric date would avail for the 
of the present theory. As regards the theory itself, 
we can but say that the elements are wanting for its dis- 
f as for its confirmation. "What corroborative traces do the 
Foeneric poems exhibit of a familiarity with structures or sym- 
bolic representations embodying so advanced a knowledge of the 
artsand sciences ? Why, too, should so few lines in either “ Shield” 
be devoted to objects of an astronomical kind? It is too far- 
fetched to dispose of the prominence given to hunting and 
pasturing, sowing, ploughing, and harvesting, by pointing to the 
“necessary connexion between these operations and astronomical 
yelations.” What reference have battles, boxing, or marriage pro- 
cessions to the march of the heavenly bodies? The amount of 
the scientific ingredient in this new reading of an early Be is, 
as we have seen to be the case with the more varied themes 
dwelt upon in the volume at large, altogether too light for grave 
or argumentative criticism to deal with it, 


HENRY VAUGHAN, THE ‘SILURIST.* 


— obligation under which Mr. Grosart has laid the lovers of 
, AL sacred poetry by his edition of the Silurist is greater than 
‘would appear to the casual skimmer of the pages as the paper- 
‘knife divides them. Mr. Grosart’s style and diction, in the essays 
and “memorial introduction ” wherewith he elucidates the lives 
‘and writings of Henry Vaughan and his twin brother, are not, 
we must frankly own, calculated to bespeak the favour of readers 
for the poetry which he brings before their notice, but rather send 
wusback to the graceful and scholarly volume of Lyte, whose brief 
biographical sketch of the “Swan of Usk” is a refreshing contrast 
in point of neatness and good taste. Refinement, succinctness, and 
even reticence are virtues in an editor which far outweigh affecta- 
‘tion and straining after effect and fanciful antithesis, such as sadly 
cry the original matter with which Mr. Grosart has over- 
laid his four volumes. Nevertheless it is but bare justice to say 
that not until now has Henry Vaughan been critically edited ; 
only by Mr. Grosart has he been set before the reader in the 
form and fashion due to one who has so many, hitherto unrecog- 
nised, claims to be considered a British classic. Lyte selected 
chiefly from the Silex Scintillans. Grosart evokes from the 
original and earliest editions the Olor Iscanus and the Thalia 
‘Rediviva, and reprints the translated and original prose and 
of Henry Vaughan in a uniquely complete series of 
volumes. The poet’s prose is chiefly interesting in connexion 
with his poetry ; and of that the sacred portion is that on 
which his fame and favour must chiefly rest ; the secular part of 
it, however, not seldom evincing traces of the genius which. 
animated his more enduring and memorable remains. We are 
not sorry, therefore, that our limits oblige us to confine our re- 
marks to his life and his sacred poetry, as set forth in the volumes 

just published in the Fuller Worthies Series. 
The twin brothers, Henry and Thomas Vaughan, were born at 
, or Newton, in the parish of Liansaintfread, Brecknock- 
shire, in 1621, of the ancient stock of the Vaughans of Tretower, 
Bredwardine, and Hergest—a stock which, if somewhat down in 
the world at the time of our poet’s birth, had had a famous repre- 
sentative at Agincourt, and had intermarried with the Somersets, 
Herberts, and other blue blood in later days. It appears to us 
that the claim of kinship with George Herbert, which Mr. 
Grosart urges for Vaughan, is apiion, tink, and shadowy; but 
We are quite disposed to concur with him in thinking that the 
author of the Silex Scintillans owes no other debt of conse- 
pm to the author of the Zemple save a “ spiritual” one. 
poetry he is certainly not his inferior nor his pupil; and, as 
Mr. Grosart has done much to prove, the characteristics of the 
two are essentially distinct and different. Probably it was a 
different Herbert, the tutor of the twins at his benefice of Llan- 
gattock from the age of eleven, till at eighteen they were removed 
to Oxford, who gave to both their taste for poetry ; if indeed this 
not rather owe its origin to the lo and varied scenery 
of their Matthew Herbert, of probably 
deserved the love and reverence with which the Silurist and his 
brother repaid in their works his fruitful and honest tuition; but 
We are at a loss to divine how, out of a couplet addressed to him by 
his quondam pupil Henry— 

Quod vixi, Mathze, dedit pater, hrc tamen olim 
Vita fluat, nec crit fas meminisse datam— 

Mr. Grosart has found basis for a theory that “paternally the 
Silurist was but little advan ”—a sentence the plain English 
of which is that the father of the twins took little thought for 
ir welfare and training. It was usual, we should suppose, 
as now, for a father, when his sons reached eleven years old, 
to find some fit person to stand to them éx loco parentis ; and to 
such persons most sons commonly owe more teaching—which is 
What Henry Vaughan goes on to thank his tutor for—than to their 


* Works of Henry Vaughan, Silurist, 4 vols. Fuller Worthies Library. 
exinder’ Grosart. Printed tion, 


e Rev. Al for Private Circulation. 


father. It is unfortunate that in tracing the biography of worthies 
born in remote counties two centuries and a ago so very few 
data exist. How little can be traced, for instance, of the 


of James Howell, the author of Epistole Hoelliane, &e., 


aughan’s countryman! And how very little of his own! the less 
because the parish registers of Llansaintfread have perished, and it 
is only by Henry Vaughan’s gravestone inscription, “aged 73 ” in 
1695: that we get at 1621-22 as his birth-date. Between e 
and Grosart, however, we get at some data of his life, few and far 
between. At eighteen the brothers went into residence at Jesus 
College, Oxford. At “Es py Henry figured in the Eucharistica 
Oxonensia as author of a congratulatory English poem to 
Charles I. on his return from Scotland ; a fact which shows that 
at that age, as through his whole life, he was a staunch and 
devoted Royalist, and which, in common with his orthodox views 
about the celebration of Christmas, Mr. Grosart oddly mourns over 
as serious defects in his character. We confess that we go with the 
Silurist and Mr. Lyte. The former might surely write of the 
Puritanic obliteration of Christmas Day— 
Alas, my God! Thy birth now here 
‘Must not be numbered in the year! 


without deserving to have the couplet quoted against him as a 
token of “a baser element in an else noble soul” (vol. ii., xliv.). 
From Oxford it would seem that Henry Vaughan went to London to 
study medicine, and during this time he appears to have given atten- 
tion also to literature, and to have taken an interest in the drama. 
Mr. Grosart satisfactorily shows that he can hardly have visited the 
Globe Tavern whilst any of its greater luminaries were in their 
glory, seeing that Massinger died in 1640, and the brothers did 
nary tas Oxford till 1641. It was in 1646 that his first volume 
of poems, love verse to Amoret or Etesia, first ap , and at 
that time he was probably settled as a physician at Brecknock, 
from which in 6 7 he migrated to his birthplace, Scethrog. 
Indifferent ap y to wealth, and not setting vast store by the 
blue blood which he undoubtedly inherited, he was content to 
exercise his profession in a limited sphere, though it would seem 
that he was imprisoned at one time for his Royalist opinions, his 
brother Thomas being for the same di of his benefice, 
and driven to seek an asylum with a patron, like himself, devoted 
to alchemy and Rosicrucianism., m some of the Silurist’s 
poems on the death of old College friends in the civil war, we 
ther that he was present on more than one battle-field; but in 

poem “Ad Posteros” (ii. 173-5) he distinctly states that he 
shed no blood himself. Possibly he may have attended the King’s 
army in his professional capacity rather than as an active jute 
There is, however, we fear, nothing to show that Mr. Grosart’s 
red-rag, Royalism, was not as much a part of Henry Vaughan’s 
creed as of his brother’s, tho he does not happen to have left 
a poem comparing “ Charles I.’s execution with the supremest of 
deaths,” and encircling “ Laud’s ‘ purple’ face with a nimbus of 
glory ” (ii., xlvi.). 

Mr. Lyte’s researches led him to record that Henry Vaughan 
was twice married, and had two sons and three daughters by his 
first wife, one daughter only by his second. There is no evidence, 
however, as to the name of either of his sons, nor is it clear 
whence Mr. Lyte derived his information. Candour bids us 
declare that we look upon the little genealogy which Mr. Grosart 
builds upon the statement that the Silurist had sons as a pure 
mare’s-nest. A certain William Vaughan, eventually physician 
to William III, entered Leyden University as a student in 
1668 at the age of twenty, and he must therefore have been born 
in 1648, two years after the date of the publication of Henry 
Vaughan’s love poems to Amoret or Etesia, whom he may 
have married about that time. We should like, however, to 
have evidence that the Silurist had a son William, that he 
took to physic, and that he went asa student to Leyden. But 
Mr. Grosart goes further. Dr. William Vaughan had a son 
Henry, who became Vicar of Leominster, Herefordshire, who had 
a son ilenry, a surgeon in due time at the same place. His son 
James Vaughan became a physician at Leicester, and died in 
1813, being the father of Sir Henry Halford, Sir John Vaughan 
of the Court of Common vig and the Rev. E. T. Vaughan, the 
father of the Master of the eer oer A very pretty pedigree, if 
there were not a serious “ mi ink ” or “screw loose.” If we 
rightly judge the Master of the Temple, he will hesitate, however 
much he might wish the connexion to be established, to accept as 
se his kinship with the Poet of the Usk, upon such defective 
evidence. 

We must, however, as a set-off, commend Mr. Grosart’s divina- 
tion in having traced from internal evidence a connexion between 
two of Vaughan’s most beautiful poems, “Mourning for the Early 
Dead” (i. 239, sao) me “Religion” (ibid. 241, 242), and his 
Amoret or Etesia (his first wife, 'y), the instrument of 
his conversion from lighter and more bers thoughts and 
minstrelsy to those sacred strains on which his title to fame must 
rest. That there was some cause for the change of tone and spirit 
which came over the poet ata certain period of his career, and 
which influenced it to its close, Mr. Lyte had already discerned. 
Up to a certain point “wild blood” predominates. After that 
point the Silurist is almost too severe on his earlier Muse. As 
the two poems above-named come in the Second Part of the Silex 
Scintillans, which was published in 1655, the First Part having 
appeared in 1650, Mr. Grosart surmises that this wife died between 

ese two dates. This would allow ample time both for a | 
widowhood and a second marriage, if, as is likely, Amoret di 
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not later than 1655, and her husband, as we know, in 1695. Of 
his sorrow for the loss of a younger brother (not the Rosicrucian) 
there are abundant tokens in “ Early Taken” (i. 63,65), “ Yearn- 
ing” (i. 69,70), “ Bereavement” (i. 78, 79), and one or two other 
poems of a similar vein; but there seems to breathe a tenderer 
and more intimate tone in the poems which Mr. Grosart connects 
with his first wife; and Mr. Lyte’s theory of a long and serious 
illness—turning his thoughts perforce to the contemplation of 
eternity—is quite in harmony with the removal of the partner 
of his joys and sorrows, his first love, the wife of his early 
choice. any wise, the world is, or ought to be, a gainer 


for his early losses, which toned his life and sublimated his | 


poe Henceforth his song was ever of things and thoughts 
not of the earth or earthy. His keen interest in external nature 
—an interest to which the quaint collector and gossip, Aubrey, 
testifies in a letter to Wood preserved in the Tanner MSS.— 
henceforth subserved the illustration of his mysticism, and 
helped to render more attuned to ordinary ears the fine thoughts 
ps the pregnant fancies with which so much of the Silurist’s 
poetry is instinct. We may smile at Mr. Grosart’s division 
of the characteristics of this too little read poet’s genius into 
the heads of “ subjectivity” and “ seeingness,” and we doubt 
whether such divisions do not spoil a reader’s pleasure and in- 
struction, which are better consulted by letting him pick out his 
author’s character from his own study of him; yet if we weigh 
in the balance the Olor Iscanus and the “ Poet of the Temple” 
qua the love and study and application of nature, there is no 
pcan but the later is also the truer poet. The marble was of 

mer vein, if less polished. There was more evidence of the 
“ nascitur ” than of the “fit” in his poetic offspring. Pent in by 
giant hills, and secluded in a world of his own into which scarce 

et the railway whistle has penetrated, one can think of Henry 

EP as owning introspection and the study of nature as the 
chief, if not sole, pabulum for his poetic fancy. Introspection led 
to frequent yearnings to join his “ other self,” his lost Amoret ; 
nature supplied images wherein to shape and shadow his thoughts. 
And the local surroundings which were “ meet nurse for a poetic 
child” may well have influenced his poetry—poetry infinitely 
oo than Herbert’s, although inferior as regards form and 

ish, less solicitous about smoothness and truth of rhyme than 
about grand reaches of thought, and “ mysticism developed so 
as to blossom in poetry.” It is almost too much to hope that 
Vaughan the Silurist may yet attain a wider favour than the 
regard of the few who have known and appreciated his poetry 
from his own time to ours; and yet a generation that professes 
to value Keble, and swears by Tn Memoriam, ought not to be 
as ignorant as it is of one of its most genuine sacred poets. 
Any one who knows his “ Rules and Lessons” (i. 95-103) will 
not need to be told that he is a match for George Herbert on his 
own quaint, choice, and most popular ground. Here are three 
couplets, the first and second equal in quaint moulding, the 
third more than equal in breadth and meetness of fancy :— 

Unbitted tongues are in their penance double, 
They shame their owners, and the hearers trouble.—g9. 
A thankless feeder is a thief: his feast 
A very robbery and himself no guest.—1o1. 
Man is a summer’s day : whose youth and fire 
Cool to a glorious evening, and expire.—1o1. 
And then, when Vaughan elects to be simple and natural, who can 
be less mystic and more perspicuous? Here is what he says of a 
country life in his poem of “ Retirement.” He is speaking of the 
father of the faithful :— 
I ask not why he did remove 
To happy Mamre’s holy grove, 
Leaving the cities of the plain 
To Lot and his successless train ? 
All various lusts in cities still 
Are found ; they are thrones of ill : 
The dismal sinks, where blood is spill’d, 
Cages with much uncleanness filled : 
But rural shades are the sweet sense 
Of piety and innocence : 
They are the meek’s calm region, where 
Angels descend and rule the sphere ; 
Where Heaven lies leaguer, and the Dove 
Duly as dew comes from above. 
1f Eden be on earth at all, 
*Tis that which we the country call.—i. 303-4. 

Few of Vaughan’s poems are as completely simple as this, yet 
his mysticism is often mingled with the breath of simplicity, as in 
his “ Childhood” (i. 254), which begins : — 

I cannot reach it: and my striving eye 

Dazzles at it as at eternity. 

Were now that Chronicle alive, 

Those white designs that children drive, 

And the thoughts of each harmless hour, 

With their content too in my power, 

Quickly would I make my path even, 

And by mere playing go to Heaven. 
And it is ae hidden in that very remarkable poem “ The Re- 
treate,” which Mr. Grosart’s researches and inquiries have, we 
think, established as the germ and the hint of Wordsworth’s 
“Tntimations of Immortality from recollections of early childhood.” 
Our readers must refer to Mr. George Macdonald’s England's 
Antiphon, pp. 254-6, or to the volumes before us (ii., liii.-Lxviii.) 
for a comparison of the two, and for data whereupon to award the 
meed of poetry to the one or the other ; but we cannot help think- 
ing that the way in which the elder poet looks back into and 


beyond child periods and child experiences, and hints at a py 
prior 
9 of existence and a dim memory of a former state, is finer 
and more original than aught in later poetry. And the same bold 
and wistful subjectiveness distinguishes “ The Dawning,” « Th, 
World,” “ Resurrection and Immortality,” and other pieces which 
Grosart reasonably supposes to have fed Wordsworth’s meditative 
moods. The side on which Vaughan approaches Herbert ig g 
graceful, yet odd, quaintness. One is amused in a poem on M 
Magdalene to find a couplet contrasting her neglect of her person 
in her penitent estate with her care for it — 
When Magdal Castle was her seat, 
Where all was sumptuous, rare, and neat; 
and it is very like Herbert (save in the professional allusion of the 
first line) where he concludes this poem :— 
He is still leprous that still paints ; 
Who saint themselves, they are no saints. 
But the real hold which the Silurist, if he is to win favour in 
these later days, will have upon readers, lies in those poeme 
which his life-losses of a wife and a brother inspired, and into 
which he threw all his loving study of nature, as well as all the 
pious yearnings of his mysticism. These will solace, as well as 
please, and feed the spirit with hope as well as the ear with 
melody. Of such are his “ Early Taken,” “ Mourning for the 
Young Dead,” “Saints as Stars,” and perhaps, chief of all, his 
“ Beyond the Veil” (i. 184), beginning “They are all gone into 
the world of light.” We conclude with a sample of it, which 
ought to attract fresh lovers to the Silurist’s poetry :— 
Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere, but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust ; 
Could man outlook that mark! 
He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
Bat what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 
And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams, 
Cail to the soul, when man doth sleep; 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 
O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee! 
Resume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 


FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES.* 


WE took up these volumes with a foreboding which, in part 
at least, has, we fear, been justified. It is but a short time 
since we reviewed the Episodes of an Obscure a and were able 
to express a favourable opinion of its merits. The book, in fact, 
attracted, and deserved to attract, some attention from a certain 
freshness both in the style and the matter; but when we saw three 
new volumes appearing by the same author, and on precisely the 
same plan, we could not but fear that he was falling into 
a blunder so common that all promising young writers should be 
carefully warned against it. Whenever anybody makes a suc- 
cessful hit at the present day, he immediately tries to make it 
over again, We remember to have seen a gentleman who on his 
first experiment at rifle-shooting made a bull’s-eye, and who im- 
mediately declared that his first should also be his last shot. That 
perhaps was erring on the side of fearing his fate too much; but 
authors are rare indeed who have sufficient self-restraint not to 
fall into the opposite blunder. They fancy that they are destined 
to make a series of bull’s-eyes as often as they please to take aim. 
The author of the Battle of Dorking has hitherto refrained from 
attempting a repetition of the performance; and we express no 
opinion as to whether in this particular instance the abstinence has 
been prudent or otherwise. But few young authors have the 
courage to hold their pens even for so short a period as that during 
which he has been silent. As soon as they have made their mark, 
we see advertisements of articles in magazines by the author of. 
So-and-so, or of fresh novels in hand by the lady or gentleman. 
who has won the honours of a second edition. It is, in truth, a 
difficult task even for an impartial critic to say how much of any 
given success is to be attributed to the genuine talent of the writer, 
and how much to the lucky combination of circumstances which 
has helped to bring him into notoriety; and it is not surprising 
if the successful person himself adopts the more flattering theory, 
and attributes more to his own merits and less to his good lu 
than a cooler observer might approve. 

We expected, as we have remarked, that the book before us 
would exemplify these remarks. The Episodes of an Obscure Life 
did not indeed owe such success as they obtained to any special 
felicity in the time of their appearance. But they were interest- 
ing because they appeared to give a good many more or less genuine: 
anecdotes of a side of London life which few people are able to 
describe from any close personal acquaintance. It seemed highly 
probable, then, that they contained the cream of the author's ex- 
perience, and that any speedy continuation of them would neces 
sarily introduce us to the skim-milk. The a rather tended 
to confirm these suspicions. The former volumes, we were told, 
were published at the suggestion of an anonymous friend to whom 


* Friends and Acquaintances. By the Author of “ Episodes of al 
Obscure Life.” London: Strahan & Co. 1871. 
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we are bound to attribute a real personality. The same friend, 
we are now informed, is responsible for the appearance of a second 
ceries; and we cannot avoid thinking that his friendship is a 
\ittle more conspicuous than his prudence. We have a suspicion, 
too, that he had not to struggle against any very coy reluctance 
on the part of the author. The advice, we should guess, was 
tolerably grateful; and these three volumes, containing twenty- 
eight sketches, have accordingly appeared after a briet interval, 
although in order to eke them out the author has been com- 

elled to desert his strong ground, and to treat us to various 
anecdotes belonging to the common stock of novelists. It is 
rather trying to read so many novelettes without drawing breath, 
aud perhapsitis partly owing to that cause that a good many of them 
have struck us as scarcely worth the trouble of narrating. Yet we 
think that we are hardly mistaken in saying that the book really 
includes a much larger proportion of mere padding in proportion 
to its more valuable materials than its predecessor, and that the 
whole shows traces of a flagging interest in the author. One of 
the author’s characters remarks that he can read almost any book 
that ts a book :— 

I mean such as the men that wrote them couldn’t help writing—where 

there’s no pumping up or putting together, just because the man’s obliged 
to write for his living, or wants it to be said he’s wrote a book, but up it 
comes like a spring o’ water or one of Fanny’s flowers. 
That is a description which we fear applies only to a minority of 
books at the present day, and we fear also that it is decidedly less 
applicable to Friends and Acquaintances than to the Episodes of 
an Obscure Life. 

Let us, however, go a little more into detail. The author may 
be described in general terms as a disciple of Dickens, applying 
the method of his master chiefly to the description of the poor in 
the East End of London. In some articles, as we have said, he 
uses different scenery, and this is the case with the one in which 
his imitation of Dickens is most conspicuous. It consists of a long 
account, intended to be very humorous, of a supper of which he 

ook as a boy with the keeper of a caravan. The dress of this 
person is douches at length, ending with 
Apair of big boots, very deep as to the tanned tops, very long as to the 
stripe 1 flaps, very wrinkly as to the legs, and very broad as to the toes, 
The general effect of this get-up was a medley of the Ethiopian serenader, 
the undertaker’s man, and the horzedealer ; but Pab was of opinion that 
his responsible appearance was far more efficacious in drawing houses 
than even the coloured cartoon hoisted at fair time above his caravan— 
an illustrated canvas-sheet about the size of a brig’s mainsail, 


We can guess pretty well what manner of narrative is to follow 
this introduction, even if the showman’s name were not Pab Pog. 
There is of course a smart daughter in spangles, and a coarse good- 
natured wife, and a giant very weak about the knees, and a dwarf 
full of misplaced vanity. e need not give any quotations, but 
itis plain enough that the whole paper is a passable imitation of 
Dickens, even to details of style. People who enjoy writing of 
this kind may gratify their tastes accordingly; we confess—at 
the risk of being confounded by the author with those super- 
cilious revilers of low life for whom he expresses great con- 
tempt—that we have a poor opinion of its merits. Many of the 
other stories may be shortly dismissed as commonplace. We fail, for 
example, to find much novelty or interest in a story entitled “He 
cometh not, she said,” which relates how a young lady fell in 
love with a young gentleman; how, by a singular combination of 
accidents, he was mong for'a considerable time, whilst she went 
out as a governess; and how he ultimately turned up in good 
health, married her, and lived very happily ever afterwards. If 
not very bad, it is also not very good, and is wanting in that 
local colour which confers such interest as they possess upon most 
ey conform, for the most , to the type,of the Episodes o 

an Obscure Life. They are tions, thet is, of 4 
the lowest of the London poor, and are generally intended to set 
forth the cheerfulness, and sometimes the real heroism, which may 
be found under very unpromising exteriors. To those who have read 
the author's first performance we shall describe them sufliciently 
by saying that they have the same merits and defects, with, as 
we have already sufficiently indicated, some falling off in vigour. 
Some of them, in spite of this failing, strike us as really good, 
whilst others are rather tiresome. We doubt, for example, 
whether it can be worth while to write a long description of a 
a per who keeps a second-hand book-stall next door to a 
lady who sells flowers. Her talk, strongly flavoured with cockney- 
ism, 18 not specially interesting; and the only incident worth 
the name is that the bookseller is attacked by rheumatism, 
but, in spite of his sufferings, keeps up his spirits, and asks 

@ flower-seller to supper. It requires a very keen sense of 
humour, or great descriptive power, to make such a paper really 
gi we do not think the author quite up to the 
mark, His method in this, as in other cases, is still modelled 
upon Dickens, He hasthe same love of the grotesque which in- 
spited his original, and, if the narratives are to be taken as in 
any degree authentic, has a perfect passion for hunting out the 
eccentric characters who are to be found in the back-lanes of the 
metropolis, He is delighted at scraping an acquaintance with a 
gentleman called, from his profession, Punchy Parsley; he is still 
more delighted with a benevolent cripple known as Hoppety Bob, 
who makes toys, and appears to be the peacemaker and volunteer 
schoolmaster in one of the worst purlieus of London. But though 
bits of his descriptions might be coniounded with second-rate 
fragments of Dickens, the clerical character which he assumes— 


whether for purposes of fiction or otherwise does not ap makes 
it necessary for him to puta religious moral into his stories. It is of: 
a simple and, on the whole, unobjectionable character, and yet it' 
raises one or two doubts which we should be glad to have satisfied, 
The Londoner who keeps himself or herself just above the verge of 
—- leads an existence which it is impossible to contemplate 
without melancholy. It is squalid, hopeless, and dreary enough’ 
the we fear that the portrait drawn 
the sufferers in Fivends and Acquaintances is, in this respect, only 
too like the truth. The women, as arule, think they are ad 
nouncing a warm panegyric upon a de husband when they 
say that he never struck his wife unless he was drunk. The highest 
ambition of the more independent is to keep out of the workhouse, 
and to leave enough to pay their funeral expenses. Families are: 
constantly being broken up and losing sight of each other, andi 
too often because the children are benched into the ranks 
the purely and undisguisedly vicious. The only relief to this! 
melancholy picture—and this is apparently the chief moral of 
the author—is that a genuine religious faith is a sufficient,' 
as it is the only, against the influences; 
of such lives. His heroic characters are generally men and’ 
women who talk the peculiar dialect popular amongst Dissenters, 
and act, as they would say themselves, under a strong sense of. 
vital religion. So far as the implied inference is that religion is’ 
the most trustworthy comforter of a poor man in affliction, we: 
have no complaint to make. That isa lesson which the author 
does well to inculcate powerfully, though perhaps there is some-, 
thing, from a purely artistic point of view, a little monotonous in 
the mode in which he introduces his moral. But the peculiar 
tone of the religious belief suggests some inquiries. For the most. 
part, the frame of mind which he commends appears to depend 
upon a vivid belief in the constant and direct interposition of Pro- 
vidence in the smallest affairs of life—in the rescue of a mangle, 
or the accidental discovery of a few coins, The language 
used reminds us of that of Mr. Kingsley and his school ;' 
but we cannot help asking, and the author appears to. 
have asked himself, whether it does not occasionally tend 
to a very superstitious view of life. If so, is it quite so estim- 
able as he represents, or is there not a weak side to the, 
sentiments which, from a clerical point of view, he feels bound to 
— ? And this suggests one further doubt. We are gener- 
ally told that a large proportion of the artisan class is avowedly 
infidel, and believes more or less in Mr. Bradlaugh. If that is 
true, do not the same tendencies infect some of the more intelligent 
amongst the lowest class? Is not the picture which the author 
draws a little coloured by his natural prejudices, or would it not 
at least be as well to complete it by showing us something of the 
communist and infidel leaven which must be at work in the lower 
strata of society? As it is, the book rather resembles a collection 
of (in this respect) somewhat rose-coloured tracts, and we have 
doubts as to its accuracy. We have, however, said enough of its 
faults, and we will conclude by admitting that though it is unduly 
diluted with rubbish, and too plainly marked by certain pardon- 
able prejudices, there are many lively descriptions in it which 
may be worth a rapid skimming, ~~ 


ROBY’S LATIN GRAMMAR.* 


HE Public Schools Latin Grammar was a bundle of facts 
strung together by a most unskilful hand. The Grammar 
we now propose to review is a philosophical attempt to explain 
the formation of the Latin language. Mr. Roby writes ike a 
man whose heart is in his work. We, of course, can only judge 
from the tone of that work, but we think most readers would rise 
from the study of this Grammar with the impression that its 
author, though he has formed very definite and decided opinions: 
on important points, is scrupulously free from prejudice, and will 
be quite willing to make sacrifice of any cherished conclusion, if. 
subsequent research shall have proved it to be untenable or im- 
probable. He writes like a man who is confident of his theory in 
the main, and would be glad to have any faults that he has been 
ilty of in detail pointed out for correction. He tells us what’ 
ag Ae and what he does not know, what he does and what he' 
does not profess. Comparative Philology is not to be expected in' 
his work, which is contined for the most part to an illustration: 
of the phenomena of the Latin language by comparing them 
together. The evidence, so to say, is internal, and not external. 
he preface, which extends to nearly a hundred pages, should 
be read, first, especially that part of it which contains O ations 
on Book I., which treats of Sounds, and especially on Pronuncia-: 
tion. Most people, however little they may know of scholarship, ' 
know that there has been of late a vel in the direction of altering: 
the established English usage of Preven ag. Latin. A gradual: 
change has been coming over the mode of representing the: 
spelling of Latin words. People are getting used to the re-' 
currence to forms like pulcer, Vergilius, &c., and some alteration: 
in our mode of pronouncing these and such-like words is inevita~' 
ble. But it is possible to go too fast in this direction, and it: 
is unquestionably reasonable to expect, before we alter our: 
style of pronouncing, to have some guarantee that we are at 


* A Grammar of the Latin Language, JSrom_Plautus to Suetonius. By 
Henry John Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambri ; 
Part I. containing :—Book I. Sounds; Book IJ. Inflexions; Book III, 
Yer amc Appendices. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
187: 
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least approaching nearer te the mode which would make our 
talk intelligible to a Roman of the Augustan age. Those 
scholars who are against any alteration in our present English 
method of pronouncing will of course be apt to confuse two very 
distinct things; at least they will not be careful to keep them as 
distinct as they ought to be kept. What was the Roman pro- 
munciation, and whether or not it is desirable to adopt it, are 
entirely distinct questions, which may be entertained either toge- 
ther or apart. But the desirableness of taking to any system of 

nunciation is certainly dependent upon the amount of evidence 
as to what that pronunciation was. Those who are in favour of 


change t, we think, to be slow to adopt any alteration till the 
evidence that we are getting nearer to the right pronunciation is 
almost overwhelming. Indeed partial changes might be adopted, 


leaving room for a further move in this direction for another gene- 
tation of scholars. The inconveniences of the change we are even 
disposed to think are less than Mr. Roby imagines, and certainly 
we entirely concur with him that, 

with our English pronunciation of the vowels, of j, v, ¢, g, r, and 
others, the development of the language becomes an inextricable riddle, 
| ad the — naturally gets into the fatal habit of dissociating letters 

soun 


Before we proceed further we will give the following Conspectus 
of pronunciation as arranged by Mr. Roby himself :— 


Pronounce as not as 
cerno kérr-nd *surno 
civitatés kee-wi-tah-tace sigh-vi-tay-teez 
exercitui eks-&rr-kit-o0-ce eg-zur-sit-you-I 
fagis fah-geese fay-jis 
fieri fee-Err-ee fire-eye 
fumare foo-mah-rth few-Mary 
infra een-frah in-fray 
jaciunt yakh-i-ont jay-shi-unt 
jovis je-wis joe-vis 
natio nah-ti-d nay-shi-o 
obscurior dps-koo-ri-orr obz-kyoor-i-or 
pauce pow-ke paw-see 
rerum reh-room rear-um 
scire skee-reh s-irey 
sciscitari skis-ki-tah-ree sis-si-tare-eye 
veni, Vici web-nee, wee-kee vee-nigh, vie-sigh 


Tt will be seen from this catalogue that Mr. Roby decides the 
vexed question of the pronunciation of c in favour of the English 
k, and that of v in favour of w, instead of the usual English y. 
In the former case no question arises how the letters are to be pro- 
nounced. There is no ditficulty in understanding how k is pronounced 
in such English words as keep and kite. The case is altogether 
different as regards v. Between v as in veal, and wasin weal, 
there is a variety of sound which, though perhaps hardly recog- 
nisable in any English word, is well known in German and in the 
two French words Awit and ow. We have, however, no fault to 
find with Mr. Roby in coming to the conclusion that the sound 
of v in Latin was practically identical—we should ourselves 
have said nearly the same—with that of w. His reasons for 
this we shall recur to presently. Meanwhile, we may observe 
that it is much less easy to fix the sound of vowels in any other 
way than by teaching it orally, No one can have traveiled 
through his own country without noticing how every vowel varies 
in sound in the different counties as he proceeds from London 
westwards or northwards; and Mr. Roby is himself obliged to fall 
back upon the Cumberland pronunciation of the letter 6, which 
more resembles aw than our southern pronunciation in home, to 
describe the way in which he thinks Romans pronounced it. 
Again, no one can have noticed the change that has come over 
the style of writing Indian names without having learned some- 
thing of the difficulty of transferring the a of a vowel 
from one class of la to another. This, again, is exemplified 
in the sound assigned to the vowel y, which has scarcely anything 
in English approaching to it—namely, the “ German i, inclining 
to i, as in Miiller, which is nearer Miller than Muller.” 

All these results, which are very easily chronicled in half a page, 
and about which people will freely give their opinions who have 
thought little or nothing of the subject, have been arrived at after 
long and patient thought; and some of the arguments in support 
of Mr. Roby’s opinions have been given in the preface. Perhaps 
the reasons for pronouncing v as w, or perhaps sometimes as the 
French ou (in owt), and not as the labio-dental v, afford as fair a 

imen as we can give of the author’s style of writing and reason- 

ing. Of the ten reasons which‘he has given for preferring the sound 
w to that of v, the last is derived from the mode in which Latin 
names are represented in Greek. Every one who has read 

pape eon s that 6 and ov are the forms ae the Latin v, 
apparently, at first sight, the ent for the proper pro- 
is pretty by the near equality of the 
number of times of the occurrence of both. Mr. Roby has taken 
the trouble to count up the exact number of times each form 
occurs. He says that in Plutarch there are fifty instances of names 
of or places where the v has been changed into ov, and 
forty-three where it appears as 6, He has even taken the un- 
necessary trouble of counting up the number of times these names 
occur, which he says a ov and 180 with 8. We say it 
is unnecessary trouble, use if a word is always spelt in the 
same way in a given author, it makes no difference to the argument 
whether it accidentally appears in his narrative ten or a thousand 
times. It is otherwise, of course, with words that are sometimes 
t in one wel, and sometimes in another, Such are Volumnius, 
vius, Servilius, and Veii. But Mr. Roby’s theory quite neces- 
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of those instances where v is represented in Greek by 8. We 
omit, for brevity’s sake, what he says of the usage of Polybius ang 
Dionysius. Of Plutarch he shall speak for himself :— 
How much of this comparative frequency of 3 in Plutarch is due to the 
a how much to his copyists, how much to his editors, I do not 
ow. 


And, again, afterwards :— 

Now in this representation of v by 3 something doubtless is due to the 
source of the Greek writer’s narrative in each case, something also to the 
instinctive desire of assimilating a word to Greek forms ; hence the frequent 
use of before -1op—e.g., (in Plutarch only once Aiovwg), 
&c. Something, again, is due to phonetic 
reasons, Thus, while oy is (in Plutarch) initial in 34 names and medial 
in 16, @ is initial in 17 and medial in 26, In 15 of these 26, @ follows 
X or 9, and in the rest it is between vowels which are exactly the positions 
in which a German b is pronounced like German w . . . As regards 
Plutarch, it is perhaps not inappropriate to remark that he expressly tellg 
us he was not a good Latin scholar, and secondly, that he was a Beotian. 
and the relations of the Beotian dialect to the digamma were such as to 
make it possible that his native pronunciation or habits may have had 
something to do with this peculiarity, But all the MSS. of these authors 
are, I suppose, posterior by many centuries to the time of confusion of y 
and b; and this fact, while not at all impairing their testimony when 
they represent v by ov, is strong against its trustworthiness when writing 
8. For there is no apparent reason why a copyist, if he found 8 written, 
should have changed it to oy, while the change of oy (for consonantal y) 
into 8 would be in accordance with the tendencies either of pronunciation 
itself or of its expression. 


We have given the above extract as a specimen of Mr. Roby’s 
style of argument and his way of answering objections, not because 
we entirely concur in what he says, but as claiming for him the right 
to be heard on the score of patient investigation and comprehensive 
research. The other arguments he brings to bear upon the subject 
are, upon the whole, more satisfactory, but they seem to us to 
establish, not that the sound of v in Latin is identical with that 
of w, but that it approaches more nearly to that sound than it 
does to our present English method of enunciating v. Indeed, 
it seems to us probable that it had a slightly different sound, 
according to the different vowels which followed it. In the 
present state of our information as regards the letter v, we 
should undoubtedly demur to the adoption of weh-nee, wee-dee, 
wee-lee, for the celebrated saying of Czesar’s, “ Veni, vidi, vici.” 
We are not disposed to lay any more stress than Mr. Roby him- 
self upon eesthetical considerations. It might be easy to raise a 
laugh against the w pronunciation, on the score of its beinga 
common form into which v degenerates among the Magy One 
might call to mind the case of the poor woman who, being re- 
monstrated with, observed with all becoming humility that she 
was aware that she pronounced her wees like double u. But we 
should think it hardly sate to adopt any alteration as regards this 
letter, when our present English difficulty of pronouncing and 
teaching to pronounce is recognised. Upon the whole, our own 
sympathies are much in favour of an attempt to assimilate the 
pronunciation of vowels to the Continental style; but we are not 
inclined as yet to go in for any alteration as regards the conso- 
nants. 

There is one remark of Mr. Roby’s in his Summary of Roman 
Pronunciation which surprises us, and leads us to suppose that 
he has not a very acute appreciation of the distinctions of sound, 
He says :— 

In unaccented syllables, each vowel probably had its proper sound, im 
stead of their being all alike reduced, as in English, to the sound in mention, 
paper, label, turban, &c. 

And then he gives a_ reference back to p. lxxiii. of his preface, 
where the following observation occurs :— 

In English we are in the habit of changing, or pronouncing obscurely, 
short vowels in unaccented syllables—e.g., in the first syllable of appears, 
together, &c., and in the final syllables of mention, goodness, cabbage, futile, 
honour, &c. In Latin, the pronunciation may be presumed to have been, as 
in Italian, more distinct ; and though changes of the vowels occur, we shall 
be safest in following the spelling, which represents, though no doubt some- 
times laggardly, the pronunciation. 

Elsewhere Mr. Roby has spoken of an educated Roman’s pro- 
nunciation, og that he supposes there was some difference 
even in Latin between the style of the upper and the lower 
classes; but here surely he is confusing the mode of pronouncing 
vowels which characterizes the vulgar and the refined. A 
scholar, we think, enunciates the words he has given in such @ 
way as would convey to another scholar the idea of the different 
vowels used. We should almost as soon have expected him to 
speak of such words as indefensible and indispensable being pro- 
nounced alike. 

The interest of the question has led us away from the main 
subject of this interesting Grammar; and we must reserve what 
we have to say on the other parts of it for a future occasion. 


O’DRISCOLL’S MEMOIR OF MACLISE.* 
p=. MACLISE stands out a prominent figure in the 
history of English art. He bore in his person, as in his works, 
the signs of genius; his mind had grasp, his hand power, his 
words were weighty; there was about him no littleness, even his 
faults being on the side of greatness, Massive in physique, large 


sitates his in some way getting rid, or invalidating the force, 


* A Memoir of Daniel Maclise, R.A. By W. Justin O'Driscoll, 
M.R.LA., Barrister-at-Law. London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1871. 
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in brain, of strongly modelled features, Maclise was one of 
those exceptional men of whom there can be but few in the 
course of a century. The Memoir before us, we must confess, is 
disappointing ; it is scarcely up to the occasion. Mr. O'Driscoll, 
the artist’s personal friend, assumes the attitude of adulation; he 
js the reverse of critical, his reflexions lie wholly on the surface, 
his materials are brought together by the liberal use of scissors 
. Still this little volume gives within compact space the 
story of a life which, following in the track of professional routine, 
was far from eventful. An artist lives in his pictures; he is not 
like the man of action, the soldier or the states wn into 
the business and battle of the world. The painter in his studio is 
often as secluded as the man of letters in his library; and thus, 
when @ career comes to be recounted, action and incident are 
wanting. In the Memoir now published pictures may be said to 
constitute the life; the personality of the painter stands forth 
h his well-known works; daily events are but accidents 
or accessories; art creations embody the inward thought, and the 
outer life is but the frame wherein they are set. This scanty 
biography then may at least serve to make Daniel Maclise live 
in in his art. Lives of painters have commonly one special 
interest; they afford an insight into the growth of the artistic 
mind—a phase of ~~ well worth watching as peculiarly 
subtle, wayward, and passionate. Maclise was endowed wi 
exuberant and versatile powers; he painted —s he wrote son- 
nets; in short, on the testimony of his friend Mr. Charles Dickens, 
he “ prodigious fertility of mind and wonderful wealth of 
intellect which would have made him, if he had been so minded, at 
least as great a writer as he was a painter.” The artist’s pictures 
go far to justify this eulogy. is compositions, though often 
crowded and confused, have the close continuity in narrative, the 
mounced individuality of character, the dramatic climax, the 
strong colour of personality which belong alike to high literary 
and artistic products. The works of Maclise, by their wide his- 
toric survey and their keen imaginative insight, evince a mind 
well read and richly stored—an intellect, if not always evenly 
balanced, at all events of unusual grasp and mastery. 


The story of the painter’s life is soon told. Daniel Maclise was 
born in Cork in 1811. His father, who had served in the army, 
took to shoemaking—an honest calling which proved unprosperous. 
The future Academician, who was, it will be perceived, the author 
of his own fortunes, began life as a clerk in a banking-house. 
The passion for art, however, as usual when once it sets in, became 
so unconquerable that at the early age of sixteen commerce had 
to give place to the academy. Young Maclise in 1827 quitted 
Cork for London, entered the school of the Royal Academy, 
eh all the honours for which he competed, and painted “ The 

oice of Heracles,” a work which won the gold medal. Mis- 
taken pride, however, prevented the young prizeman from taking 
the travelling pension, and thus the advantage of a three 

residence in Italy was lost. Converse with Italian art 
might have put a timely curb on the painter’s unruly and 
erratic fancy. Yet fortune did not forsake him. Maclise. took 

a studio in London, and soon made himself conspicuous as 
an artist of promise; he painted portraits, was patronized by 
of note, and claimed acquaintance Mr. 

harles Dickens, Mr. John Forster, . Jerdan, Mr. Hook, 
and others. As long ago as 1829 was begun in Fraser's 

Magazine a “Gallery of Literary Characters”; Dr. Maginn fur- 
nished the letterpress; the portraits were drawn and etched by 

Maclise. The biting sarcasm of the criticisms and the 
cleverness of the sketches soon made “the Gallery” notorious. 
About this time Maclise, in pure generosity, presented to 
“the Literary Fund” a portrait of Sir John Soane, which 
no slight wrath. Dr. Maginn writes, “ Every one 

heard of the fracas at the Literary Fund—of Maclise the 
inter and Jerdan the Iconoclast.” The facts briefly were these. 

e objected to the portrait “as rather too literal, the artist not 
having ministered to the vanity of Sir John Soane by ‘smoothing 
away the wrinkles.’ Jerdan, his ardent friend, strenuously advo- 
cated the surrender of the portrait; but the great majority of the 
members resented the attempt to compromise their independence.” 
However, we are told that Mr. Jerdan, editor of the Literary 

Gazette, not to be outdone, “ obtained admission into the Society’s 
apartments under false pretences, during the secretary's absence, 
and cut the portrait to pieces with a penknife,” Fraser's Magazine 
followed up this sharp practice by a sketch of Sir John Soane from 
the pencil of Maclise. The trenchant pen of “Oliver York” 

) improved the occasion as follows :— 

_ We know Jerdan to have been actuated by praiseworthy motives in put- 
ting out of the way the picture which he facetiously called “a bone of con- 
tention.” The grave objection taken to its excessive likeness must apply, 
we fear, equally to our sketch, and it will be seen that the features of the 
case have not been improved by the penknife of the Gazetteer, You can 

lish a monument, but you cannot grapple with ubiquity—a MS. may 
be destroyed, but editions defy torch and ‘Turk—a picture is cut in shreds, 
but “ Regina Gallery ” is flung open to the eye of ages yet unborn. 

Mr. Maclise, as we have seen, passed through the usual period 
of ie: portraits, as artists generally can testify, are 
the most trustworthy of pot-boilers. From the first he had the 
a: herrs of knocking off a likeness, While yet a student in 
the Academy, he found himself in the pit of Drury Lane 

when young Kean in the character of Norval brought 
down thunders of applause. Just at the moment when the 

4 stood elated with success the Academy student struck off 
his sketch. A finished drawing, completed the same night, was 


issued next day in lithograph, much to the of the 
gling painter. The en ing artist before 
right to move on terms of equality with the literary men of the 
day; his art was liarly an intellectual product, and even his 

rtraits were as ters ready to enact a part. “Macready as 

erner,” painted just twenty years ago, and recently seen in tho 
International Galleries, though stagy to a fault, has dramatic 
intensity. Indeed there was a consanguinity of genius between the 
painter and the sitter. When we recall Mr. Maeread 


Lear on th heath, the analogy ee Atari 
or as on the storm is tween 
the actor’s manner, his grating his occa- 
sional fustian, and the inveterate mannerism of Maclise identified 


with black shadow and a generic thunder-storm ering for 
outburst. For portrait-painting Maclise had y @ vocation, 
partly because his sphere was higher. Moreover he read character 


one-sidedly and violentlyj; he set down facts dogmatically ; his 
colours nd were opaque and his shadows heavy. Yet it % well 
that an historic painter should, if only for a brief period, accustom ' 
himself to portraiture, It might have been said of Haydon that 
though he could paint King Solomon, he was not able to take a 
respectable likeness of his next-door neighbour. In such a case it 
were not unreasonable to ask how an artist can expect to succeed 
with a man whom he has not seen, when he fails to portray a 
his Maclise at a distance 
and in sm egree—the example of the + historic painters, 
like Titian, Raffaelle, and Tintoret ; he penne to descend with- 
out loss of dignity to the men of his own time. Such study of 
individual character is a prelude to the mastery of high i 
types. Maclise has given to the world figures whi appily 
blend the individual with the generic, the actual with the imagi- 
native. His fancy cherished ideal forms; the lapse of more than 
twenty years cannot efface from our mind the memory of that 
poetic conception, “ The Sleeping Beauty.” 

The painter’s chief works, such as the “ Play Scene in Hamlet,” 
the “ Banquet Scene in Macbeth,” the “ iage of Strongbow 
and Eva,” the “ Death of Nelson,” the “ Meeting of Blucher and 
Wellington,” have become household words. It may be said that 
these and other pictures are as familiar as the characters of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Shakspeare. The painter obtained hand- 
some and not tardy acknowledgment, Maclise was made Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1836, he became full Academician in 
1840, and on the death of Sir Charles Eastlake he was offered the 
Presidency. The honour he declined, we because he was averse 
to public life, but chiefly, we believe, because he would not permit 
- energies to be diverted from the single and ardent pursuit 
of art. 

The name of Maclise will, for better or for worse, be inseparably 
identified with the practice of mural Gating torte Houses of 
Parliament. The history, with the ultimate breakdown, of the 
whole experiment is far too long to be here. Suffice it 
to say, that Maclise embarked on the enterprise with the usual im- 
petuosity of his temper, that he practised fresco with fair success, 
and then turned to be its bitter opponent, when with his accustomed 
ardour he adopted the rival process of water-glass. We have 
heard him recount how, at the imstance of the late Prince 
Consort, he went to Berlin to acquaint himself with Wasser- 
glas, as exemplified in the grand compositions of Kaulbach in 
the New Museum. The Reports which he subsequently laid before 
the Royal Commission served as recipes to other Academicians 
busy on what was to them an unknown process. We re- 
member to have seen Maclise at work on the large water- 
glass panorama, the “ Death of Nelson”; his cabin-like studio 
was hung about with ropes, pulleys, and other tackle, as if 
his workshop were actually on board ship. He seemed nervously 
sensitive to noises from the outer world, and indeed the busy works 
then in prosecution within the Royal Gallery would have dis- 
tracted the strongest brain. On the whole, we incline to think 
that it was a misfortune for Maclise to be involved through long 
and anxious years in what has proved, at Westminster at least, the 
insidious art of mural painting. The Houses of Parliament are as 
open graves into which has been cast the mistaken genius of 

ritish art; our English painters have proved themselves unequal 
to tread in the steps of the great Italian masters. And the ghost 
of Maclise would shudder could it see the wreck of works whereon 
his life’s best blood was expended, not to say wasted. 

To make a fair estimate of the genius of Maclise is not 
ee easy. He had warm admirers, but among their 
number assuredly was not Mr. Ruskin. The author of Modern 
Painters quotes the picture of Hamlet in proof of how greatl 
Shakspeare is in our times misapprehended; and in Notes on 
Royal Academy, the apologist for the Pree-Rafiaelites denounces 
the “ Wrestlers in As You Like It” as among that class of pictures 
“which are energetically and actively bad, and which demand 
severe reprobation as wilful ee of the laws of all good 
art. Mr. Maclise,” continues Mr. Ruskin, “has keen sight, a 
steady hand, good anatomical knowledge of the human form, 
and good experience of the ways of the world. If he draws ill, or 
imagines ungracefully, it is because he is resolved to do so.” 
Perhaps it is wise not to rebut these accusations by a direct nega- 
tive, but rather to raise a new issue. Let it even be admitted that 
Maclise sinned wilfully and iously, still it is equally true 
that his faults were but those which naturally accompany excess 
of power and exuberance of resource ; his eye was even too keen, 
his hand too cunning; his fancy filled in to overflowing every con- 
ceivable circumstance and detail. Whatever he did, whether 
in the way cf crude colour, violent shadow, or exaggerated form, 
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‘was the result of a strong conviction that anything short of the 
consummation he strove would be weak and inadequate to the 
occasion. The faults of Maclise are as patent as those of Michael 
Angelo; the errors of men of giant power are at once conspicuous 
and significant. Our English Academician shared with the old 
Italian masters versatility of gifts; he passed at will from oils to 
fresco and water-glass ; he showed his facility of hand and fertility 
of invention in illustrations to Moore’s Melodies and Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s Pilgrims of the Rhine ; and then, again, he invaded the sphere 
of plastic art in designs for the Turner medal and other like works. 
‘Maclise was, in his art, an orator; he uttered his ideas through 
ponderous forms, he declaimed in knockdown compositions. 
yeneral pictorial style is akin to the fervid oratory of Grattan, 
Burke, and Flood. His imagination took strong possession of 
whatever it seized on; his creative faculty, losing self-control, 

roke into riot, and figures, crowding together and jostling each 

ther for precedence, tumbled out upon the canvas in tumult. 
‘Maclise tended to universality; men who see but one thing at one 
time are not, like him, perplexed by contradiction. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.* 


T last, after long expectation, the first part of what is whimsi- 
cally called The Speaker’s Commentary has made its appear- 
ance. More than seven years ago, when the Colenso controversy 
was agitating the minds of churchmen, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons conceived the idea that a new English Commentary 
‘was wanted, in which laymen of average education might find the 
results of the latest philological and exegetical inquiries into the 
language and meaning of the sacred Scriptures. The Speaker, it 
‘seems, “after mentioning this pesos to several prelates and 
theologians, consulted the Archbishop of York upon it.” The 
Archbishop took up the scheme. A company of divines was 
selected, among whom the work might be parcelled out (though 
there are some strange omissions from the list); » Committee of 
‘Reference appointed; a highly competent General Editor chosen 
dn the person of Canon Cook, of Exeter; and the Speaker's 
Commentary was begun. From time to time the news- 
‘papers have chronicled the periodical state dinners given by 
the Speaker to the band of commentators, and the public have 
heard occasionally of the difficulties and progress of the work. In 
fact, no less then three of the selected writers, of whom two, Mr. 
Thrupp and Mr. Pascoe, had undertaken books of the Pentateuch, 
thave been removed by premature death. It is rumoured, also, 
that at least one commentator, after his work was finished, was 
found not to have conformed to the views of the controlling au- 
thorities. Upon the whole we think it very creditable to all con- 
cerned that one-sixth of the whole work, and that by no means 
the easiest part, has been already accomplished. That some such 
fmeneceme A as this is wanted, we suppose that no one who knows 
anything of the subject would for a moment deny. Many Eng- 
lish divines have written on portions or particular books of Scrip- 
‘ture, with more or less success. But a good general Commentary 
is not to be found in the language. It would shock many preju- 
dices, we believe, if it was generally known how many English 
preachers are, of necessity, in the habit of resorting to Cornelius 
= — or Maldonatus for guidance in the interpretation of the 
Bible. 

The present work, if it in any degree meets the wants of the 
time, will be a real benetit to the public. Its success, however, 
will depend not upon the station or dignity of its patrons, but 
upon the ability of its execution. And here the undoubted excel- 
lence of the first instalment now before us does not thoroughly 
reassure us as to the probable merits of the remainder. The 
divines who are responsible for the Pentateuch are scholars of 

roved and acknowledged ability. of Ely, Mr. 
Eomuel Clark, the late Mr. Thrupp, Mr. Espin, and the Editor 
are by common consent masters of their subjects. We doubt 
‘whether so much can be said for some of the authors advertised 
as engaged on the volumes not yet published. It would be in- 
‘vidious to specify the names of any men in inferior station. But 
when the Archbishop of York is entrusted with the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark (although in company with the late 
lamented Dean of St. Paul’s), and the Bishop of London with the 
“Pastoral Epistles,” one may ask without offence whether these 
eminent prelates have ever given such antecedent proofs of 
scholarship or theology as must outweigh the obvious difliculties 
which the incessant demands of their public duties would present 
in the pe the proper performance of the task of Scriptural 
exegesis. e have always heard that it is a common complaint 
of Bishops that their diocesan work hinders their reading. The 
strength of a chain is tested by that of its feeblest link; and 
we cannot but regret that the claims of rank have, as we fear, been 
more considered than those of strict qualification for the task 


The Bishop of Ely leads off in the first volume of this new 
Commentary with a General Introduction to the Pentateuch. This 
seems to us a sound and temperate essay. The Bishop first argues 
that Moses could have written the Pentateuch, and then gives the 
external and the internal evidence for the fact that he did write it, 
concluding with the reasons why no later author, such as Joshua, 


* The Holy Bible, with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a 
Revision of the Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican 


Samuel, David; or Solomon, could > be its author, The 
most important admissions in this disquisition seem to us to be 
these. First, that Moses may have dictated much, or all, of thegg 
books, instead of writing them with his own hand. This j, 
meant to account for the fact that Moses never speaks of hi 

in the first person (though Caesar, we are reminded, always uses 
the third person when writing of himself); and also to supply an 
explanation of certain — which the great lawgiver could 
scarcely have written of himself, and of the final account of his 
death. Next (which is infinitely more important), that the 
Pentateuch may well have undergone revision in later times 
whether by Ezra or others, It has always seemed to us that such 
a recension, of the existence of which there is ample traditiong] 
evidence, is not only most natural, and indeed necessary, but js 
quite sufficient to explain the occurrence of any statements, or 
grammatical forms, or the like, which have been supposed 
modern critics to betray a post-Mosaichand. Lastly, Bishop Browne 
contends that there is no reason to deny that Moses, even writi 
as by the ordinary hypothesis, under divine inspiration, may have 
incorporated into his history any ancient materials, whether tradj- 
tional or documentary, that may have come down from earlier 
times through Shem and Abraham to Joseph and the Israelites jp 
Egypt. These admissions seem to us no less necessary than 
judicious, and they dispose effectually of a large part of the diffi- 
culties and objections of hostile modern criticism. The Bishop's 
Introduction to the particular Book of Genesis is equally sound 
and sensible. To take an example, most persons woul 

we think, that Mr. Quarry’s minute investigation of the recur. 
rence of the words Elohim and Jehovah in the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis, which Bishop Browne adopts, disposes of the fancied 
distinction between an Elohisticand a Jehovistic writer. The difficult 
of Exodus vi. 2, is on the whole well discussed, and 

e pree-Mosaic origin of the word Jehovah thoroughly established, 
though we demur to the argument that the reason why Moses was 
bidden to exhibit Almighty God under the name Jehovah was in 
order to distinguish him from the numerous false Elohim of 
or of Canaan. The meaning of Jehovah as “ the Existent One,” 
and the fact that the word was invariably not translated but re- 
presented by the Seventy as “ The Lord,” seem to show that this 
was not meant to be a distinctive name, as of one who was merely 
primus inter pares, but rather a synonym of the supreme Godhead 
and an implied reproach to the false gods of the heathen who re- 
quired names to distinguish them one from the other. Tum- 
ing to another question, we fully agree with the writer in his 
remarks on the alleged inconsistency of the Mosaic record of 
creation with the discoveries of modern science. He urges that in 
the present state of our knowledge, both critical and scientific, 
“a patient suspension of judgment on many points seems our 
wisest attitude.” With respect, in particular, to the antiquity 
of man upon the earth, which is the most recent scientific 
difficulty, the Bishop asserts that, while there is good reason for 
withholding for the present “confident assent from the conclu. 
sions of some eminent geologists as to the evidence of the drift, it 
is quite possible to believe that Genesis gives us no certain data 
for pronouncing on the time of man’s existence on the earth.” 

It is not much more easy to give an idea of a Commentary by 
quotation than to represent a building, according to the old story, 
by a sample of the bricks. A Commentary must be used for refer- 
ence before its value can be properly estimated. So far as we 
have examined the first volume, which contains Genesis and 
Exodus, we think the work well done, and most difficulties fairly 
and honestly met. We could have wished that the text had been 
given in paragraphs rather than in verses. But the editor has 
taken the Authorised Version of 1611 in its integrity as the sub- 
stratum of the work, amending the translation when neces 
in the notes in thick type. The Bishop of Ely has contributed 


the notes and disquisitions on Genesis. Among the latter are 
essays on the Early Civilization of Man, the Deluge, and the 
Dead Sea. Exodus is treated by two hands. The general 


editor supplies the introduction and the commentary on the first 
nineteen chapters, with disquisitions on the Manna, the routeof the 
Exodus, the bearing of Egyptian history on the Pentateuch, and the 
occurrence of Egyptian words in the Hebrew text. The remainder 
is supplied by Mr. Samuel Clark, vicar of Bredwardine, whose 
supplemental essays treat of the Sabbath, the Decalogue, and all 
the details of the Tabernacle. This gentleman illustrates the 
Table of Shew Bread and the Sevenfold Candlestick from Reland’s 
engravings from the Arch of Titus, and the Tabernacle itself 
from Mr. Fergusson’s article in the Dictionary of the Bible. 
Upon the whole, Mr. Clark's notes strike us as being formal and 
jejune, and as making rather too much parade of learning and 
nowledge of authorities. But it must be owned that his 
subjects are for the most part of limited and technical in- 
terest. Take, for instance, his discussions of the colours of the 
Tabernacle, and his note upon the Mercy Seat. In the latter 
he has missed a great opportunity of most valuable illustration of 
his subject from the words of St. Paul to the Romans and the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and this omission, as we 
shall have to say further on, is probably on principle. Canon Cook's 
essay on the use of Egyptian words in the Pentateuch is full of 
unusual learning. The particular words which he examines are 
Pharaoh, Potiphar, Asenath, Zaphnath Paaneah (the Egyptian de- 
signation of Joseph), “ Abrek,” the cry which was to be shouted 
before ~ when he was promoted by Pharaoh, the name 
Moses itself, and several names of places. It is satisfactory 
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an independent course of study to conclusions on these points 

by our English scholars. We 
confess that Mr. Cook’s scholarship seems to us, as a rule, far in 
advance of his theological instinct—so to call it. This leads us to 
a very important consideration. A Commentary would be worth- 
less en if it were merely devotional. But, on the other hand, 
a religious person looks to a Commentary upon Scripture not 


_ merely for cold criticism, but also for guidance, under the leadin 


of the ancient teachers of the Church, to the inner or mystic 
meaning of much that is recorded in the sacred text. No such 
help to the religious inquirer is given, as a rule, in the work 
before us. Take, for instance, Bishop Browne’s whole account 
of the priesthood of Melchizedek. Take in the discussion 
by Canon Cook on the Manna in the Wilderness. It admits, 
as it could not help doing (for this is granted by those 
who disbelieve the whole story), the supernatural character 
of the narrative in the Pentateuch. But it does not conde- 
scend even to hint at the Christian mystery which the Church, 
rightly or wrongly, believes to be typified by this miraculous 
provision. The question arises, for whom is this Comment 
meant? If for unbelievers, then we contend that far too muc 
throughout the book is taken for granted as to inspiration, 
revelation, and the like, If, however, it is meant for 
those who accept the Biblical narrative, then such readers have 
a right to expect something more than a cold and critical dis- 
isition which purposely omits all the more profound rela- 
tions of the subject. The commentaries of the present learned 
Bishop of Lincoln, who stands aloof, as it seems, from the 
company concerned in the work before us, are remarkable not 
merely for their scholarship but for the devotional purpose and 
religious earnestness which shine through all that he says. We 
do not refer to Dr. Pusey’s remarkable, but unfinished, commen- 
taries on the Minor Prophets, for in them the religious element 
entirely overpowers the critical. But we hold it to be a mistake 
that the religious element, which ought at least to be co-ordinate, 
is made so unmistakably subordinate in the work now under 
review. Does it point, we wonder, to the evil of divided counsels, 
and the incubus of a Committee of Reference, afraid to displease one 
side or the other of the religionists of the day? This is no incon- 
siderable drawback from the value of the Speaker’s Commentary. 
Nevertheless the work will be a welcome and useful addition to 


every li . We defer to another occasion some notice of the 
pote Ss ks of the Pentateuch, which have been annotated 
by Messrs, Clark, Espin, and Thrupp. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES.* | 


— the rather sensational title of Desperate Remedies, a 
remarkable story has been written by a nameless author. 
Whole batches of novels come to the light of which little else 
can be said than that, in spite of general weakness, they have 
some element or other of attractiveness about them. ‘There are 
plenty of novels of sensation, constructed with the object of taking 
one’s breath away by bursting surprise or chronic suspense ; novels 
of sentiment, of fashion, of sporting life—of all the highways of 
existence, in short, as well as of what are called the byways 
clean or dirty. In many or most of these everything is sacrifice 
to the single specialty of the book, and art is but little thought 
of, or very feeble work indeed is done in its name. The conse- 
quence is that, though novels abound of which some individual 
good thing may be said, there are fewer than ever of which one 
would like to risk the downright opinion that they are worth 
reading, About Desperate Remedies, however, we should be 
willing to say as much as that cordially and without hesita- 
tion, The plot is worked ‘out with abundant skill. Inciden- 
tally there are situations well fitted ‘to enchain the fancy of the 
sincerest lover of melodrama; but not one of these is a om hon 
panus stitched into a circumjacent groundwork of dullness 
nor, when all are taken together, can it be said that of these is 
the essence of the book. The essence of the book is precisely 
what it ought to be—namely, the evolution of character; and 
Cytherea Graye, the young beauty, with Miss Aldclyffe, the 
haughty but affectionate patroness who has a skeleton in the 
closet, are studies of very unusual merit. 

None of the male characters come quite up to these protagonists 
among the women; but there is plenty of distinctive design and 
ap all through the book, in men and women alike. The 
parish clerk, one Crickett, a “ Bowdlerized rake ” with the rheu- 
matism in his left hand and a great idea of his clerical i, 
is drawn something after the idea of Mr. Macey in Silas Marner ; 
and, though he is far from equalling that admirable sketch, yet 
neither is he a copy, nor does he want life and movement of his 
own. Old Springrove, host of the Three Tranters Inn (tranters 
are carriers), is the type of a class fast wr ed 
except m remote country districts. He is landlord of the inn, 
but more farmer than dlord; and for two months in the 
year more cider-maker than farmer. He is not provident, yet 
hot imprudent; an employer of labour of the old school, who 
Works among his men; and the sketch of him, like 
many other touches ia this original and careful narrative, 
Teminds us of the close and truthful drawing in Mr. Barnes’s 


delightful Dorset Poems and Hwomely Rhymes, Edward Spring- 
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esperate Remedies, A Novel, 2 vols, London: Tinsley Brothers. 


rove, nephew of the landlord and the winner of Cytherea after a 
cruelly rugged series of love-passages, is not a icularly in- 
teresting character. Owen Graye, the beauty’s brother, stands 
towards her very much as a more refined and pathetic Tom: 
Tulliver might have stood towards Maggie. A‘neas Manston is 
the villain of the story; he is “a voluptuary with activity, a 
very bad form of man, as bad as it is rare”; and withal he is the 
natural son of Miss Aldclyffe, born in the distant days of her 
youth (she is now between forty and fifty), long before she had’ 
the remotest idea of becoming mistress of Knapwater Hall, With 
the exception of a rather common fault in able sketches of villains,’ 
Manston is well done. The fault we mean is a cumulation of 
gifts and excellences, bodily and mental, on the undesirable per-' 
son, until he becomes an Alcibiades in form and brain, and a‘ 
Crichton in accomplishments, Even this fault, however, runs to- 
no wild excess in the volumes before us; the author of Desperate 
Remedies has from first to last kept himself well in hand, and he 
has much too clear an eye for art to ind himself, as some: 
writers do, in drawing what is hideous or monstrous for mere 
monstrosity’s sake, 

Cytherea Graye is daughter of an architect practising in a 
country town. She grows up to the age of eighteen, a beautiful: 
and well-trained girl. She'ls ata reading in: 
the Town Hall of her native place; and, while idly gazing out of 
the window, she sees her father reel on a cage of scaffolding at: 
the top of a spire hard by, and fall to certain death from off it.- 
He dies in debt, and Owen and Cytherea, the brother and sister,. 
have to battle with life as best they can. The old town becomes 
insufferable to them :— 

Their few acquaintances passed them hurriedly. Ancient potwallopers, 
and thriving in their intervals stood thelr shop. 
doors—their toes hanging over the edge of the step, and their obese waists: 
hanging over their toes—and in discourses with friends on the pavement, 
formulated the course of the improvident, and reduced the children’s pro- 


spects to a shadow-like attenuation. The sons of these men (who wore! . 
breastpins of a sarcastic kind, and smoked humorous pipes) stared ati’ 


Cytherea with a stare 
softened it. 

They migrate accordingly to a watering-place two hundred miles: 
away, where Owen gets a clerkship in an architect’s office, and 
Cytherea advertises for a place, first as governess, then as nursery- 
governess, and lastly,-in despair, as lady’s-maid. In this last 
capacity she enters the service of Miss Aldclyffe, at Knapwater 
Hall. Miss Aldclyffe had had seven lady’s-maids during e pes 
twelvemonths ; the coachman avers that “’tis one body’s work to 
fetch ’em from the station and take ’em back again,” and he- 
wonders how “the Lord can permit such overbearen goings on.” 
On the very first night of Cytherea’s arrival, as the lady of the 
house is being disrobed after a poy, the two women have a 
pitched battle. We wish that the scene could be quoted here 
in full, for it is written with great spirit and in excellent taste. 
a goes to her own room, having had very much the best. 
of it in the wordy encounter, but resolved to leaye next morn- 
ing. In the dead of night the haughty mistress follows her; 
she loves the beautiful girl from whom she has suffered defeat, and’ 
a reconciliation soon follows, prolonged through the still hours, 
and drawn with an effective and analytical power that recalls the 
manner of George Sand. There is a further bond existing between: 
the elder and the younger woman, which we will not describe 
here, merely because to take the separate incident out of the: 
setting would do an injustice to the careful composition of the. 
story. It will be enough to say that Cytherea remains in the 
house, not as a servant, but as companion to the mistress. 

It is now that her adventures begin in real earnest. She hasi 
come to the Hall deeply in love with Edward Springrove, her 
brother’s fellow-clerk, who has taken her out boating at the 
watering-place, and to whom she is virtually en On: 
settling in at Knapwater, she finds that Springrove is son of the 
old farmer-landlord, and that he is already engaged to his cousin.. 
At the same time with this discovery Manston a on the. 
scene. Miss Aldclyffe suddenly resolves to fit up the dilapidated! 
“Old House” in the park, and to instal an efficient steward within: 
it. She makes her man of business advertise ; and then she goes up: 
to town with Cytherea, looks over the answers to the advertise- 
ment at Mr. Nyttleton’s office, and sits veiled in a window recess 
while the seven selected candidates have their interview 
with the lawyer. Springrove and Manston are both among them > 
Springrove is the lawyer’s choice, and Manston the lady’s. Later, 
in the book we find the precise nature of the tie which boun® 
this able and unprincipled agent so closely to his mistress; that 
there is some connexion or other appears at once from her 
manceuvres to make him compete, and her obstinacy in selecting 
him. It is now her heart's desire to unite her new favourite and this 
son of her dark and distant youth in the honest bonds of matrimony. 
They shall in their lives enjoy that seability and completeness 
which she has wanted in hers, and she will be happy with a 
reflected during her declining Things look fairly 
hopeful and promising at first, for Cytherea’s engagement to 
Springrove has been broken off decisively, at least as decisively as 
a regretful letter can ever do it, when written by an ill-used girl 
whose wrongs have wounded without emancipating her. But 
Manston, between whom and his mysterious mistress there seems 
at first to be no secret understanding, unaccountably holds back 
from essing the admiration which he too clearly feels; and 
by-and-by it transpires that he is already married. We will do 
the author the justice to say that tio skeleton of his narrative 
can give anything like a just idea of the skill with which he has 
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may mention the conversation 
Crickett, at the time when the 


i suspected, as a instance of 


Miss Aldclyffe must give 
i ition must be 
in the “ House.” 


ment of chapters, which forms a marked feature in the book, 
is subdivided even down to hours. A chapter, for instance, is 
called “ The Events of Ten Weeks,” or of “Ten Months,” and its 
sections will represent—“ § 1. December 3,” or, “ § 2. Fifth of 
January. ‘ore Dawn,’ and so on, as the case may be. At the 
crisis of the fire the sections are made to cover no more than from 
ten to half-past eleven, or from midnight to half-pastone. In this 
way the gentle rise of fatal fireflakes from a heap of couch-grass 
that had smouldered for days behind the house is traced with 
great effect; and the various stages of the disaster, from the 
peel quiet and unnoticed premonitions to the rush for bare life 
at the height of danger, well deserve to be read as an unusually 
ae specimen of descriptive writing. The inn fell to pieces at 
just as the chimes sounded midnight :— 
The autumn wind, tameless, and swift, and proud, still blew upon the 
old house, which was constructed so of combustible materials 
t it burnt almost as fiercely as a corn-rick. The heat in the road in- 
creased, and now for an instant at the height of the conflagration all stood 
still, and gazed silently, awe-struck and helpless, in the presence of an irre- 
sistible . Then, with minds full of the tragedy unfolded to them, 
they rushed forward again with the obtuse directness of waves, to their 
labour of saving goods from the houses adjoining, which it was evident 
were all doomed to destruction. 

The minutes passed by. The Three Tranters Inn sank into a mere heap 

of red-hot charcoal: the fire pushed its way down the row as the church 
clock opposite slowly struck the hour of midnight, and the bewildered 
chimes, scareely heard amid the wandered through 
the wayward air of the Old Hundred-and-Thi th Psalm. 
In the opinion of the whole country-side, backed by the verdict 
at an inquest, Mrs. Manston was burnt to ashes in the vanished 
hostelry. It is needless to say that this was not the truth; she 
had restlessly left the inn, unobserved, before the fire broke out, 
and was for a still more unkindly end at the hand of her 
husband. But into the sequel of the narrative it is not our in- 
tention to enter. 

We will conclude with one or two general remarks on the style 
and structure of the book. Like George Eliot, the author delights 
in running off to sententiz, in generalizing abstractions out of the 
special pomt in hand. He inclines to this intellectual pastime a 
hittle too often, and with a little too much of laboured epigram. 
For example :— 

A it statesman thinks several and 3 @ young and 

women m sO ina e j 


eachery 
Such women are not necessarily the greatest of their sex, but there are very 


few of them. 

Nyttleton was a man who 3 character in a sunless 
i Improver, into honourable circum- 


aboy, had been moulded by Time, 
tion. 


spec 
We find that the w joined with the simplici 

is Vice virtue the tact nage of the =" 
This is all in its way, but a book may be easily overloaded 
with it. e may add a familiarity with several kinds of 
manual work ——e int to the author’s natural power of 
vivid description. ider-making scene is too long to quote, 
but it is excelient reading; it is the same sort of thing in written 
sentences that a clear fresh country piece of Hobbema’s is in art. 
We might mention other of rare merit; the long talk 
of Cytherea with her on the wedding-day contains, for 
example, a very remarkable analysis of thought and feeling. But 
we have said enough to indicate our opinion of the author. We 
sincerely hope to hear of him again, for his deserts are of no ordi- 


tired, and only half awake. ppo- 
site to them as they leave the railway station a stunted shapeless 


object disfiguring the landscape as they look towards the risi 
sun. Itis called’“the Wallace Monument,” and it is rched 
upon the top of a fine bluff rock, an outspur of the i 
called the Abbey Craig. This structure has been recently put up, 
and it is intended to commemorate the deeds of Sir William 
Wallace, who, though a Welshman according to the latest hig. 
torical authorities, is still held up to an admiring country ag 
the champion of Scottish rights. The author of the book before 
us, Dr. Charles Rogers, apne. gy ad to the Historical Society 
of Great Britain—whatever that learned Society may be—was 
mainly instrumental in bringing to completion the deformed pro- 
portions of this national monument. e expended much energy 
upon an unsuccessful object, but in the achievement of his 
work he has been thrown into contact with a variety of “ Scottish 
worthies,” and in his Century of Scottish — he has, to use hig 
own words, “ commemorated those who are departed.” 

The book professes to be “ Memorials and Recollections of 
Historical and Remarkable Persons, with Illustrations of Caledo. 
nian Humour.” It is divided into five parts; one dealing with 
“Cleric, Civic, and Rural Anecdotes”; another with the recollec. 
tions of a Country Minister; the third with traits and charac. 
teristics of men whom the author has known; the fourth with 
“ Lowland Minstrels,” and the fifth with “ Highland Bards.” It 
is, Dr. Rogers tells us, his “ fourth publication illustrative of Cale. 
donian life and manners,” and it is his “ambition” to be regarded 
as “a humble coadjutor of Dean Ramsay, whose inimitable 
¢ Reminiscences’ are now in the nineteenth edition.” The book 
thus writes itself down, without any attempt at disguise, as a 
humble effort in bookmaking. It is a thing of s and 

atches, without system or arrangement—a sort of Scotch Joe 
Miller at the beginning; a biography of well known, or little 
Imown, Scotchmen in another place; a chronicle of Scottish 
characteristics in another, and a handbook of inferior Scottish 
minstrelsy to finish up. 

But though the work is thus a medley of confused reading, it 
is not without a certain interest. No book which deals with 
“illustrations of Caledonian humour” can be altogether dull, 
more particularly when the opening chapter begins with a para- 
graph telling what “ Caledonian humour” is; and that our readers 
may be at no disadvantage, it may be well to tell them at the 
outset that “ Scottish wit consists in the scintillation of ideas.” 
Dr. Rogers does not explain exactly what “the scintillation of 
ideas” may be, and we confess we are at aloss to know. But 
it does not very much matter. Some of these “ scintillations ” are, 
it must be admitted, not unamusing. They deal mainly with the 
manners and customs of the Scottish clergy and their servants. Anec- 
dotes of “the Meenister” have always been the staple of Scotch 
storytellers, as any one who has had the fortune to spend genial 
hours in such Powe | company knows well. Why they should afford 
more sport of this kind than their brethren in orders south of the 
Tweed does not at first sight appear. It may be in some degree 
due to their education. They come from a different stratum of 
society, and are raised to one not in all respects suited to their 
upbringing. They are more original in their life and conversation, 
and have preserved their characteristics and idiosyncracies in their 
natural primitiveness. The English parson, on the other hand, 
has probably gone through the College groove, where he has been 
trained to prune down excrescences. He has had the angles 
rubbed off, and comes out of the mould a stereotyped University 
man, without much individuality left in him. His ways of 
thought and life are those of most other English tlemen, 
and if he has “any diversion ” in him, it has exhausted itself in 
undergraduate jests, or it takes the form of saying good things at 
clerical gatherings about the Bishop or against the Dissenters. 
The Scotch minister is a different being altogether. His line of 
thought, his language, his whole life sometimes, are each and all 
a kind of joke in themselves. on made up of “ scintillations” 
of which their reverend author has only a and hazy know- 
ledge. And as the minister is, so is his man, This functionary, 
“the minister’s man,” or sort of man-of-all work to the minister, 
is not unfrequently a reflection of his master. He is a favourite 
subject with Scotch novelists and humorists. In the latest Scotch 
novel—Benonit Blake—and in another recently published story 
called A Daughter of Heth, which has been already noticed in these 
columns with high and merited praise, there are excellent . 
mens of the class. It is quite peculiar and does not exist anywhere 
out of Scotland ; and even now it is more rarely met with than it 
used to be. But it is still extant in remote parishes. The follow- 
ing anecdote told by the author of this book describes the kind of 
thing the minister's man is. There is a sort of curious grim 
humour about it which is characteristic of the class. The notion 
of reproving his master in this sly and silent way would hardly 
have suggested itself to any one but a Lowland Scot :— 

The minister, Mr. Gillies, had reproved Peter for giving a short day’s 
work, as he “left off at sunset, while his neighbours were known to thrash 
their grain with candle light.” “ Weel, sir,” said Peter, “gin ye want the 
corn flailed by cannil licht, I’ll dae yer wull.” Next day, at noon, Mr. 
Gillies was passing the barn, and hearing the sound of Peter's flail, he 
stepped in. A candle was burning on the top of a grain measure. ‘‘ Why 
this folly and waste ?” said Mr. Gillies, pointing to the candle. “ Dinna ye 
mind, sir,” said Peter, “ that you wantit the corn thrashed wi’ cannil licht ” 
The minister replied, angrily, “Peter, you shall have no more candles. 
Some days after, Mr. Gillies ‘was to set’ out om horseback to visit a sick 

rishioner. He requested Peter to saddle the horse. It was evening, and 

r, after remaining some time in the stable, led out the cow saddled and 
bridled. “I wish I ha’ena made a mistak, sir,” said Peter ; “but since I’ve 
got nae cannil, it’s no muckle wonder that I hae pit the saddle on the 
wrang beast.” 


worked his together; and ] 
between Man Loot and_ Mrs. 
steward’s married state 
| that capital subsidiary 
And now there is nothing for it but to do the honourable thing. | 
up her pet scheme, and Mrs. Manston’s 
by her installation as mistress 
he of her arrival is fixed; but she 
accidentally was expected by Ha Aa train than she actually took ; 
her husband was away on business, cage to meet the later 
train; the “Old House” is found locked, the desolate wife 
goes off in a huff to the Three Tranters Inn. That night the 
Three Tranters” is burnt to the ground. If this sounds in the 
rough like mere “ sensation,” all we can say is that the ars celare 
artem was never better i ar nar than in the narrative before 
us. A quantity of minor inci converge in the right direction, 
and the occurrence of the fire just then is made to look as natural 
a@ circumstance as its description is beyond question masterly. On 
is, as on certain other nights in the story, the sectional arrange- 
} 
| 
A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH LIFE.* 
NGLISH sportsmen and English tourists on their to 
E Scotland arrive at Stirling, if they travel by night, abou 
t o’elock in the are and 
*A Scottish Life. Memorials and Recolleetions of Historical 
and be Tilustrations of Caledonian Humour. By 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. Historiographer to the 
Society of Great Belttin Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 
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There are other stories descriptive of the quaint ways of ministers 
ae their men in this first of the book which are sufliciently 
amusing, and mostly new. -we must pass them by and proceed 
to the other parts. & 

The first as said, consist of 

the , the personal appearance, C) y life o 

local Some of these are well-known men. 
But the author’s acquaintance with them ——_ to have been 
slight. Every Scotchman knows enough of Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Cockburn, Lord Jeffrey, and the men who flourished at the 
beginning of the century to be able to say a them. 
And no ‘Seotchman can write half-a-dozen lines relating to that 
or almost any other period without mentioning, generally by their 
Christian names, one or other or all of these worthy men. But the 
records of their lives are run dry now, and Dr. Rogers can hardly 


be on having breathed new life into them. Of the 
there is not a deal to tell, though the following 
letter Sir Archibald Alison is really worth quoting :— 


Glasgow, June 13, 1861. 

My Dear Docror,—I learn from Sir J. Maxwell Wallace that he is to 
be present at the Wallace Monument Demonstration, and the subsequent 

net. He is, I believe, lineally descended from the family of Sir William 
ped and he is to give — f to the monument, and his sister, Lady 
Fairlie, the same, Being a Lieut.-General, he will probably be the officer of 
the highest rank present, and he will therefore answer for the army. Of 
course, you will assign him a suitable position in the proceedings at the lay- 
ing of dhe foundation-stone. To the toast “Lord Clyde, Sir Hope Grant, 
and their companions in arms,” my son Archy will, as you wish, make a 
reply. He is singularly enough nineteenth in direct descent from Robert 
Bruce. It will be curious to have two officers, descendants of Wallace and 
Bruce, brought forward on this occasion. 

I will not shrink from the arduous and honourable duties which the com- 
mittee design for me, if it is deemed in the interest of the meeting that I 
should do so. But I still think it is an honour much above my social posi- 
tion, and I would gladly yield to any popular nobleman who can speak, and 
resume my place as croupier. But I place myself entirely in your hands. 

I am, my dear Doctor, yours faithfully, 
’ A. ALIson. 
It might be interesting to know whether “my son Archy” and 
the Lieut.-General conducted themselves at this local banquet in 
a manner worthy of their great progenitors. But in the absence 
of any evidence on the subject, we must be content with the con- 
templation of the naive humility with which the eighteenth in, 
direct descent from Robert Bruce offers to yield the place of 
honour, as being “much above my social position,” to “some 
popular nobleman who can speak.” It is a delicious trait of un- 
obtrusive modesty in the great historian, and unexpected. 

Two points only in the remainder of the book strike us as bein 
worthy of notice. The first is the number of distinguish 
Seotchmen of late years who have risen from the ranks; and the 
second is the multitude of Scottish bards who, according to Dr. 
Rogers, took at an early age to whisky. Burns, as is well known, 
followed the plough and composed some of the most beautiful and 
most lasting of his sonnets at the plough-tail. Hogg wrote his 
poetry herding sheep on the hills of Ettrick. Hugh Miller was a 
stonemason, Sir James Simpson was the son of a baker, and was 
— to the same trate, Alexander Smith, the author of 

Life Drama, was trained as a pattern drawer. Dr. Robert Lee, 
the founder of the modern Broad school of Scotch theology, 
“being of humble parentage, was trained as a boat-builder.” 
Dr. Robert Chambers, the author of The Domestic Annals of Scot- 
land, was the son of a small ig ma a at Peebles. The names 
of other less known Scotchmen are here mentioned as springing 
from the humblest stock. It is no new thing for men to rise in 
Scotland from smal! beginnings to positions of wealth and emi- 
nence, But it is rare to find so many illustrations of this character- 
istic of Scotch life compressed, unconsciously, into so small a space. 
The other matter referred to is age not less characteristic of 
the country. isky, it must be admitted, is her failing. Her 

i ts sppees to have yielded to it almost without exception. 

, ‘the greatest poetical genius of the West Country,” 
was perhaps the chiefest sinner in this respect. “He was a poet 
bom, yet rags, meanness, leasing, and drink were also in a manner 
native to him.” He was born in 1232, and died of dissipation in 
1861. Motherwell was not much better. “The career of this 

t wasa melancholy one. An industrious writer at first, he 
@, like Tannahill, a victim to social excesses. His end was 


in these concludi 
the bard of the B 


duced,” and so in some respects he is. He never learned a letter 
of any alphabet, but, as Dr. Rogers says, “ he was enabled to pour 


Mountain,” and o 


. too, poet and prophet of the wild 
Reay country in Sutherlandshire, is duly noticed. But why did 
the leaned “ Historiographer of the Historical Society of Great 
Britain ” omit from his collection of this bard’s writings the most 
remarkable of them all? He died in 1778, but in his early 
youth he sung in Gaelic that, in the time of William the 
‘eventeenth Earl of Sutherland, the Sutherland family would be 


all but extinct, one little alone ining, which in 
of time would blaze and 
breadth of the United Kia i 
aforesaid, died at the age 
ten days before. The “little 
Countess of Sutherland, then a 
Norfolk, W. 
them have sprung estminster, 
Argyll, Blantyre, Rildase, and Northumberland 
at oie of “the little spark” has now f Bobb 
’s romantic prophecy to the very letter, ~ 


4 
E have repeatedly noticed the excellence and 
the State papers of the Federal and State D 
every class of topics of public interest, from those m which the 
Government is directly concerned, and which, in every arg | 
with any, eden of constitutional rule, are made the subject 
similar rts, to those purely commercial or industrial matters 
with which the State never interferes, and in to which its 
sole function is the collection of valuable and trustworthy informa 
tion for the benefit of the public. A considerable number of 
officials in the United States have no other business than the 
study of such matters, and the pre ion of annual or occasional 
volumes filled with the results of their observation and. inquiries. 
In this way the banks and schools of each State—the former of 
which are entire and the latter generally con- 
trolled by the local authorities, and with neither of which has the, 
constantly inspected and supervise tate officers, whose Reports: 
frequently contain, besides a minute account of the progress made 
by the institutions under their supervision, a mass of information| 
of foreign countries quite as great as in Eng- 
land is obtained by a Parliamentary Committee or a Royal Com- 
mission on special occasions when i iate legislation is intended. 
Of the subjects under the care of the Federal Government, none oc _ 
cupies a greater share of attention, is investigated more thoroughly, — 
or reported on with ter fulness and painstaking, than the 
mining industry of the West. For years past Federal officers and 
Commissions have been constantly studying the geography and 
geology of that great region in the eentre of the Continent whose 
mineral wealth promises to become one day almost as important 
as the cereal uce of the States called, by what is now a curious 
misnomer, Western, as the cotton of the So or the rising 
ery portion 


BR, 


manufactures and commerce of the North-East. 

that region has been traversed by scientific men of high repute and 
unwearied diligence, under the orders and in the pay of the 
Federal Government; no expense, no pains have been spared to 
obtain the fullest and most certain 
sources of the country; and volume after volume, embodying 
the ,results of these researches in language intelligible to the. 
public at large, and in more detailed and technical a useful 
chiefly to miners, engineers, and mining capitalists, has printed 
at the Government press, and made available to 

terested in the subject as i ing emigrants, speculators, or 
inventors, Nor has there been any disposition to stint the purely 
scientific portion of the inquiry. American dem is too 
wise, too liberal, it may be too rich and lavish, to grudge the cost 
of studies which may seem to promise no tical return, but 
which, as experience has shown, rarely;fail in the end to bear some. 
indirect and unexpected practical fruit. But, though these Re- 
ports contain some valuable contributions to the knowledge of the’ 
geographer, the geologist, the mine ist, the zoologist, and the: 
botanist, their main purpose is unquestionably practical; and 
cannot but have contributed largely to the rapid progress | 
in the settlement of the territories bordering on the Rocky 
Mountains, and to the exploration and utilization of their sub- 
terranean wealth, It may be owing in 
different policy of the Imperial Government that the English. 
colonies find it so much less easy to develop resources of hardly’ 
less proportional value, and that their attractions. fail to people 
regions not less rich in every species of potential wealth. Bui 
excellent and elaborate as the Reports from the mining districts o 
the Union have always been, those, now before us are unrivalled 
in their completeness, minuteness, and costliness.. We have before. 
us a ponderous quarto of six hundred pages on the mines of Nevada 
and Colorado, accompanied by an elaborate series of mK and; 
plans, some of them admirably perspicuous, some intelligible only 
to professional readers; both ently printed on admirable 
paper, and in which, if inferior in sharpness and distinct~ 
ness to the best English print of the like size, is nevertheless a 
relief and a luxury to eyes accustomed to the abominations of 
modern cheap literature. The volume of Messrs, e and Tring * 
is the third of a series that has been already noticed, but far out~ 
shines its fellows and predecessors. It gives a a of the 
course of the principal lodes, illustrated by interleaved maps 
and plans; a sketch of the system of gold and silver mining 


* United States, Geological a of the Fortieth Parallel. Clarence 
Tring, Geologist in charge, ining justry. James D. 

With Geological Contributions, by Clarence Tring. i 
of Engineers, and published by order of the 
authority of Congress. Illustrated by ae 
Washington: Government Printing London 


all who are in- 
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gic, nd poor Tannahill, “ the Paisley bard,” drowned him- is 
from drink and disappointment at the age of thirty-six. : 
But there are some healthy-minded men among those chronicled 
Duncan (Donacha Ban), 
: ckmount and the Breadalbane country, stands | Be 
pre-eminent, His countrymen consider him “ the most extra- | = 
melodies that charmed every ear to which they were in- 
telligible” His poem in praise of “ Bendouraine, the Otter | i 
See, the wild delight of the noblest of Highland | 
Sports, is givem-in a spirited translation in this volume, and will | ee 
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in the States above-named,’ and full accounts of the machinery 
employed, accompanied by engravings of the whole of the most 
important or successful machines, and by a frontispiece, in which 
the entrance to a mine, with and waggons, has been clearly 
and neatly photographed. The Atlas * shows, in several admirable 
‘maps, the geology of the district, the course of different lodes, 
-the direction of each of the various mines and shafts thereon, 
and the position of the several strata through which some of the 
“principal are driven. Such a work, devoted to the existing mines 
-of a limited and half-developed district, bears testimony to the 
‘thoroughness with which the department fulfils its duty of in- 
forming the American public, and to the ungrudging liberality 
with which the Treasury defrays the cost of such information, 
‘apparently without the slightest suspicion that it is devoting the 
money of the nation to the service of a particular interest, or of 
any other of the hundred objections which would cause Mr. Lowe 
,to shudder at the notion of printing an illustrated account and 
‘elaborate atlas of Australian diggings or Canadian mines at the 
jcost of the Exchequer. 
, Another work of less pretension, but of great utility, on 
‘the same subject, oa oo by a private firm, owes its 
‘origin to the same official inquiry. e progress made by the 
smining industry of the Central Territories has been so rapid 
‘that we have no present reason to believe their machinery defec- 
‘tive for its purpose; rough and rapid working * being perhaps 
better suited to a country where the supply of labour is scarce and 
‘that of ore practically unlimited than a more costly and complete 
isystem, just as high farming is held not to pay where land is 
»more plentiful than til Buta few years ago there were great 
‘complaints of the inferiority of American mining and crushing 
rmachinery; and in 1868 the Treasury directed the attention of 
the Commissioner of Mining Statistics to the subject. This drew 
from Mr. Blake a Report on the machinery both of the mining 
districts of America and of some foreign countries, and on that 
‘Report the work before us ¢ is based. It is illustrated by a number 
of plates and diagrams, and the author has endeavoured as far as 
possible to com Pg with the rapid improvements of the time, and 
‘to bring down his account of American mining machinery to the 
‘present day. 

The tenth volume of the “ American Annual Cyclopedia”, like 
‘its predecessors, contains a great quantity of information useful to 
all who wish to keep abreast of the course of American politics 
‘and history, as well as to Americans who desire to refresh or 
increase their knowledge of recent European history. Under the 
‘articles “Congress” and “ Public Documents” will be found a 
‘tolerably complete account of Federal mee during the past 
year; several pages are given to each of the States under their 
‘several titles ; the same is done for the different countries of Euro 
in their respective places; and under the head of Europe itself will be 
found a variety of useful statistical tables, showing the comparative 
position of the several nations. The chief notabilities—in American 
‘esteem—who have died during the year receive individual notice, 
while a general obituary disposes of less celebrated characters. 
‘Among the former is an article on General Lee, with the tone of 
which no fault is to befound. Suchsubjects as “Astronomy,” “Agri- 
culture,” and “Literature,” are separately treated of, as regards the 
events, discoveries, or achievements of the year; and the Franco- 
German war fills twenty-five pages, closely printed in double 
columns, which brings the history down to the close of 1870. 

We have so recently and so fully noticed several American 
‘School Reports, that our readers will have a pretty fair general 
‘idea of the nature of the “ Annual Report of the Committee of the 
Boston City Schools.”§ But it may be worth while to observe 
that the Superintendent of Public Schools remarks on a fault in 
the late management of the Grammar Schools which has been 
noted by many friends of education as characteristic of English 
primary schools; namely, a tendency to give excessive attention to 
‘the highest class—consisting, of course, of the brightest, the most 
\promising, and the most teachable among the pupils—to the 
‘neglect of the rest. The remedy adopted has been to place each 
division, including the highest, under the care of a subordinate, 
and leave the head-master to exercise a general supervision over the 
school, giving special attention where it is most required, ins tead 
of having the highest class under his special care. 

Mr. John C. Abbott’s Life of Frederick the Great || is prefaced 
by a species of apology for a work which might seem to have been 
rendered needless by that of Mr. Carlyle. But, as the writer justly 
observes, Mr. Carlyle’s Life is so lengthy that many people have not 
‘leisure to read it; and we may add that many, and especially the 


* United States, Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel, Clarence 
Tring, Geologist in charge. Atlas ns Vol. III. on Mining 
Industry. Engraved and printed by Julius Bieu, New York. London: 
Tribner & Co. 

+ Notices of Mining Machinery and Various Mechanical Appliances in 
Use, chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, for Mining, Raising, and 
Working Ores, with Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus for Similar 
Purposes. By William P. Blake. New Haven, Conn.: Chattield & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co, 1871. 

} The American Annual lopedia and Register of Important Events o 
1870. Vol. 10. New ork ; Appleton Co. Triibner 

1871. 

§ Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Boston, 1870. 
Boston: Mudge & London: Triibner & 

||_ History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the Great. By John 
8. C. Abbott, Author of “The 7m | of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The 
French Revolution,” “ Napoleon at St. Helena,” &c. With Illustrations. 
po York: Harper Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


“a source of enormous mischief and misery. 


class to whom Mr. Abbott's work would be most acceptable, woulg 
find the task intolerably tedious. Mr. Abbott is evidently much. 
indebted to his eminent predecessor as regards his material ; hig 
style and treatment differ as widely as possible from those of Mr 
Carlyle. The book is readable, but of no very high order of merit 
and is disfigured by illustrations tawdry and in bad taste. A lettar 
from Frederick to one of his generals, written after one of the last 
sham fights which he attended, may be noted with some degree of 
satisfaction by such readers of the daily papers as have been jp- 
dueed by the severe criticisms on the recent manceuvres to sup 
that English generals and officers are exceptionaly liable ty 
blunder on such occasions. 

Behind the Bars* is, as we understand, the work of a wniter 
who has spent some time in an asylum, and has since returned to 
the world as cured. This fact gives us some little hope that its 
statements are exaggerated; exaggerated as to the amount of 
harshness used, exaggerated as to the generality of its prevalence, 
But we are bound to add that nothing in the internal evidence 
afforded by the work itself would justify us in such a conclusion, 
It is a little defective in order and method, but not more so thay 
most books dealing with matters of fact and personal experience 
written by unprofessional and inexperienced authors. It jg 
wonderfully temperate, considering the scenes it describes; and 
the numerous examples it contains are of a character to command 
belief. We are not told of brutal outrage or cruelty, but of need- 
less harshness, coldness, restraint, py negligence; of wanton 
interference with rational liberty and indulgence; of systematic 
exclusion of friends and prohibition of letter-writing—a thiy 
which in itself, if part of a system and enforced as a rule, should 
suffice to condemn an asylum, and deprive the physician of his 
licence ; of gross neglect and criminal meanness as regards food: 
of attendants unfit for and indifferent to their duties ; of treat. 
ment, in short, which must tend to prevent the recovery of 
the insane, and to aggravate nervousness into madness, though 
it might not seriously affect the health of healthy people, 
The impression left on the reader’s mind is extremely painful, 
and suggests the idea that there must be great need. for strict 
State supervision, and for severe punishment of all such phy- 
sicians as those described by the author—punishment for hayi 
taken up a profession for which they are unfitted both by 
nature and by ignorance, and in which their incompetence is 
i The impression 
is more painful than that made by cases of gross and violent 
cruelty, which are obviously exceptional ; for the picture drawn 
is one of systematic harshness and gratuitous unkindness, in- 
flicted upon the most helpless and most sensitive of human beings, 
and those whose condition appeals most forcibly to the good feel- 
ings of all who are not utterly lost to good, and, above all, of 
medical men. It is only fair to observe that the author exempts the 
State hospitals from some of his strongest censures. We trust that 
we shall hear of stringent inquiry into the truth of the allegations 
made in this little volume, and, if they prove correct, of sharp 
in retribution for the past, and strict precautions for the 
uture. 

A “ Handbook of the Administrations of the United States ” + is 
little more than a list of the various bodies of high officials who 
have served under each successive President, with a catalogue of 
the chief events of each Administration, and extracts from the 
most conspicuous passage of each Annual Message to Congress. 

The “Massachusetts Civil List” { is simply a catalogue of 
names of all who held office under the Colonial Government, from 
the foundation of the settlement down to 1774. Such a work 
may no doubt find purchasers in a State where many of the 
families whose ancestral honours are here recorded are still living, 
and still held in deserved respect and esteem by their fellow- 
citizens. To Englishmen it can But have a passing interest, as sug- 
gesting how much of aristocratic feeling and pride is to be found in 
the model democracy of Massachusetts—how inseparable, indeed, 
such aristocratic tendencies are from the condition of a settl 
quiet, agricultural commonwealth, where a generally diffu 
wealth makes it unlikely that any decent family will sink below 
the level of good society, and where a general simplicity of living 
and absence of rank renders ancestral merit the only distinction 
a purely personal, and the only primd facie claim to popular 
‘avour. 

The “ Railroad Manual of the United States” § contains a brief 
notice of every one of the Railway Companies within the area 
the Union; its mileage, capital, debts, and general position; to 
which is appended a brief statement of the debts of the several 


* Behind the Bars. Boston and New York: Lee & Shepard. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1871. ; 

+ Handbook of the Administrations of the United States; comprising @ 
Synopsis of the leading Political Events in American History, from the 
Inauguration of Washington to the Present Period. Also a Record of Cow- 
temporaneous English History. By Edward G. Tileston. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Lee & Shepard, & Dillingham. London : Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 

t The Massachusetts Civil List for the Colonial and Provincial Periods, 
1630-1774. Being a List of the Numes and Dates of Appointment of all the 
Civil Officers constituted by Authority of the Charters or the Local Govern- 
ment. By William H. Whitmore, A.M. Albany: J. Munsell. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1870. 

§ Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1871-2; showing 
their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, Traffic, Earnings, Expenses, and Organ- 
zations ; with a Sketch of their Rise, Progress, Influence, §c., together with 
an Appendir containing a full Analysis of the Debts of the United States 
and of the Several States. ‘By Henry V. Poor. Fourth Series. New York: 
H. V. & H.N. Poor. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871 
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saistes, the relation of which to the railway interest is not imme- 
bvious. 
Brothers’ “Guide to Europe and the East”* 
;. an American Murray—or rather an American Bradshaw 
is pout the railway tables—for Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Continent of Europe, and the Levant. Many of us know so little 
of our own country that the earlier pages of this Guide might well 
be serviceable to a British tourist visiting some of the less familiar 
of England and Scotland, reminding him how much there 
Bn every county that is worth seeing, and perhaps helping him 
to see it to some purpose. : 
Two small volumes before us endeavour to connect metaphysical 
blems with religious principles, and to render metaphysical 
theories available for the proof or explanation of theological doc- 
trine. The former—Science, Philosophy, and Religion+ —consists of 
a series of lectures in which the author expounds his own theories 
of mental and moral philosophy, and enforces them at the expense 
of the views of Comte and other sceptics. The title of the other— 
Mediation ; the Function of Thought {—tends to mislead the reader 
asto its general contents, which deal, not in an uninteresting manner, 
with various natural or metaphysical questions, but whose pur- 
pose, at present indicated chiefly by its title, may rnp be 
apparent when the other portions of the work of which it is pro- 
fessedly a fragment shall appear. 


The first part of Dr. Deutsch’s Key to the Pentateuch § is a 


sort of dictionary to Genesis, explaining each word, not in its 
alphabetical order, but in its place in chapter and verse; thus 

ing the student trouble, it may be at the expense of his 
memory. Nothing can be easier, at all events, than the reading 
of a foreign language with such assistance as this, The author 
adds the series of paradigms of the Hebrew verbs, and notes on 
the text of Genesis, which may serve the beginner as a key to the 

uliar tone of Hebrew thought and expression, and help him 
to understand the sense where a literal translation—as often 
happens—is unintelligible. 

he Leeds publishes a treatise || on Ventilation, which is prac- 
tical as well as theoretical, indicating not only the principles and 
the importance of thorough ventilation, but also the operation of 
different systems, and of various modes of arranging fires, windows, 
pipes, stoves, and flues. The peculiarity of his work is the illus- 
tration of the text by little coloured diagrams, in which the currents 
of warm and cold, pure or impure air, are distinguished by colour- 
ing, thus giving the reader a vivid idea of the state of the atmo- 
ane under each set of conditions noted in the text, and liable to 
be found in every room and passage he may enter. 

The Practical Shepherd§ is an elaborate work on the breed- 
ing, feeding, and care of sheep—interesting, no doubt, and perhaps 
useful, to the farmer, but of too technical and special an interest 
for general circulation. 

Manual of the First Lutheran Church in the City of Albany ** 
contains little more than the order of the different parts of divine 
service, and a few hymns and psalms. The choice of lessons and 
the conduct of prayer appear to be left entirely to the discretion 
of the minister. Buta sketch of the Church’s history, appended 
to its meagre liturgy, is not without interest, as illustrating the 
manner in which the affairs of the manifold sects of America— 
each of which, nay, each congregation, enjoys such corporate ex- 
istence, privileges, and powers as English lawyers would regard 
with amazement—are managed, and their relations with the State, 
with local authorities, with their members and their rivals. It 
also reminds us incidentally of the persecution and vexation 
endured by the Lutherans at the hands of the Dutch Calvinists in 
their day of despotic ascendency in Holland and in New York— 
persecution qittal and trying enough, though not to be compared 
with that inflicted by the Puritan asserters of liberty of conscience 
on all dissidents, orthodox or other, who were rash enough to 
trust themselves within reach of the tyranny of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their successors. 


* The American Traveller's Guide. Harper’s Handbook for Travellers in 
Europe and the East ; being a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, “tee Spain, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden. By N. Pembroke 
Fetridge. With numerous Mage sot Plans of Cities. Tenth Year. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


+ Science, itheselp, and Religion: Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, By John Bascorn, Professor in Williams’ College, Author 
of the “Principles of Psychology,” “ Esthetics,” &c. New York: 
—— & Sons. London: pson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. : 

ediation : the Function of Thought. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
A Key to the Pentateuch, explanstecy of the Text and the Grammatical 
Forms. By Solomon Deutsch, A.M., Ph.D., Author of “ A New Practical 
— — Part I. Genesis. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1871, 


| A Treatise on Ventilation ; comprising Seven Lectures delivered be fore 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, I . Showing the great Want of Im- 
Proved Methods of Ventilation in our Buildings ; giving the Chemical and Phy- 
of Hoan Process of Respiration ; comparing the Effects of the various Methods 
all ao and Lighting — the Ventilation, Iliustrated by many Plans of 
asses of Public and Private Buildings, showing their present Defects, and 
Pree best means (in the Author's J: ent) of improving them. By 
New York: Wiley & Son. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 
ractical Shepherd: a Complete Treatise on the Breeding, Manage- 
Diseases of Sheep. By Henry Randall, LLD., Author of 
srventt usbandry in the South,” &c. &c. With Illustrations. Twenty- 
Edition. “New York: D.D.T. Moore. London: Triibner & Co. 
hen? Manual of the First Lutheran Church i i 
: urch in the City of Albany. 
Albany: Joel Mansell. London: Trbuer & Co, 1871.8” 


The anonymous volume of A Woman’s Poems* before us is 
what women’s poems—too generally women’s other works—are 
wont to be; often sweet, graceful, sometimes touching, but wofully 
wanting in power, in critical judgment, and even in clearness and 
coherence. irene’; a Woman’s Right}, describes itself by its 
title—a title which will attract a fow of either sex, and repel, 
we think and hope, ninety-nine in a hundred of both. 


* A Woman’s Poems. Boston: Osgood & Co. (late Ticknor & Fields), 
and Fields, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 

+ Eirene ; or, a Woman's Right. By Mary Clemmer Ames. New York : 
Putnam & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 
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ion, 1s. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 2. ' 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College regulations. 


For all ticulars concerning either the Hospital or College, application may be made, 
sonally or by letter. tothe RESIDENT WARDEN of the College, or at the Museum or Eines. 
A Handbook will be forwarded on application, 


NOTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 


London.—The TWENTY-FIRST SESSION will begin on Monday, October 2. Pro- 
spectuses may be had on application. a mcr 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


LOUISA DREWRY'S COURSES ANCIENT 
for Classes in Schools.—143 King Henry's Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W. 
W ORCESTER CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—Four Scholarships 


(Oxford) have been gained this year by PUPILS of the School. There will be Two 
Vacancies tor Boarders in the Head-Master’s House after Michaelmas, The Fourth Term will 
on Tuesday, October 3.—_MAURICE DAY, M.A., Head-Master. 


(CLARENDON HOUSE, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 164 and 
166 Kennington Road, S.E. = 
Principal—Dr. C, H, PINCHES, F.C.P., F.R.A.S. 
Vice-Principal_D. L. LOWSON, Esq., M.A. 
containing full particulars, forwarded on epplication. 4 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE.—THE THIRD 
WeincdNNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at Birmingham, on Tuesday and 
PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER MW. . 
MORNING SITTING, from 10.30 4.2. till 1.30 P.at. 


Address. 
The Report of the Exeentive Committee. 
Election of the Council, Officers, and Executive Committee. 
Resolu! tion providing for Parliamentary action in the course of next Session. 
AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 to 5 P.M. 
Discussions on the Working Dette ofthe Kiementery Act, 
Paver school Fee ty Esq. M 


Education Act and ite Working ix Wales, by Rev. SONLEY JOMNETONE. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 
MORNING SITTING, 10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.at. 

and Discussion on Education in Ireland and Scotland. 
tation from National Education League for Ireland will attend). 
AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 P.M. to5 

Papers and Discussion on Free Education. 

EVENING, 8 P.M. 
Conversazione in the Town Hall, at the invitation of the Mayor of Birmingham. 
mn — Fy Dat to speak on the subjects set down for discussion, 


at once. 
*VAll particulars maybe obtained on application at the Offles of the League, 47 Ann Street, 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary. 


Ww DIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, WOOLWICH, 


and SERVICE. — M. who takes a limited number of 
as been xamination the last 


PUPILS, t above, and at 
for INDL TELEGHAPH his Pupils obtained 2nd, 6th, and th places.— 
Address, Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
NTLE Street, Portman Square. The October 
Term will commence ~~ ber 10, 


JYOLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 


(formerly the High School, will continue, with the 
Piya of a Cam! onours-Man. PUPILS for the Universities, Indian 
Competitive ‘Terms and References on 


1 Service, Woolwich” 
DUCATION in GERMANY. — For Prospectuses and 
information ating the SCHOOL for YOUNG EN b: 
Professor HIRSCH, of Cannstatt, near Stuttgart (recommended Norman Feed. 
one of Her Maj 's Chaplains), to F. Horwoop, Esq., 106 Palmerston Bulidings. 
Old Broad Street, whe will for interviews with Professor HinscH, when he is in 
London, the end of October, to meet P: pila. 


"THE Rey. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of Hitchin, late Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor Cambridge, receives several. —_— to prepare 
for the Universities, and immediately. 


AN! M.A. of OXFORD, Highest Classical Honours, of varied 


successfal ce in Tuition, READS with NON-RESIDENT PUPILS in 
saan tt for the E.I.C. versities and Public Schools, and other 
Examinations.—Address, E. 8. T., Frederick May & Son's Ad 


Offices, 160 Piccadilly. 
A lA LADY and GENTLEMAN (who have no famil ie living 


nations receive as BOARDERS FOUR poem GENTLEMEN pre- 


at the University Ampi 
each Gentleman having a separate Bedroom allotted to fimvte three other i being 
entirely set apart for or of study. 100 per Session. references 
will be given. 


G. S., Lewis's Library , 136 Gower Street, London, W. 
TED, by the ADVERTISER high] Pan Ca Man), 


Tavistock 8: Covent Garden, W.c 


PARK, Richmond Hill. 
EDWARD, LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 


RIGHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL. — endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel cunel to its long-exist' pennies Spacious Coffee Room for 


Ladiesund Gentlemen.’ Families received at moderate Contract Charge by the Week.—Com 
Bedford Hotel Company: Limited, 


"THE ALEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL 


HILL ESTATE TONTINE, 
TO TERMINATE ON JUNE 30, 1886, 


Trustees, 

JOHN CLUTTON, Esq., Whitehall Place. 

JOHN HACKBLOCK, Esq., Bolton Gardens. 

JOHN HORATIO LLOYD, Esq., Inner Templa, 

Executive Committee. 
Lord FREDERICK KERR. JOHN BORRADATIE, Esq. 
Sir WM. WISEMAN, Bart. JOHN ALLDIN MOORE, Esq. 
JOHN PARSON, Esq. GRANVILLE R. RYDER, Esq 
JAMES —— Esq. CHARLES MAGNAY, Esq, 
BOBERT FOWLER, Esq. 


Certificates representing 850,000 Guineas (of which 1s. of each Guinea is to be, 
appropriated to Insurance of Subscribers) will be issued at the following rates: 


A (or Single Right) Certificates ........ each £1 1 0 
B (or 10 Right) . do. » 10100 
C (or 25 Right) + do. » 26 50 
D (or 50 Right) ._ do. » 52100 
E (or 100 Right) ». do. » 105 00 

Payable on application. 


— CERTIFICATES PASS TO AND ENTITLE THE BEARER: 


1. To participation in the proceeds of sale of the property, if the representative life’ 
upon which the Tontine privilege depends shall be living on June 30, 1886, 


. To the receipt from a Life Assurance of the sum of 20s. in respect of each Guinea 
= ase oad Certificate, if the representative life shall die before 
une 1 


3. To Free Admissions to the Palace and Park. 


4. To participation in Art Union Distributions to be held once in every three years 
when arranged. Probable number of Prizes at each Distribution, #4 
representing in value £100,000. Prizes varying from £500 to £2, 


” This being a “ Trust,” Subscribers incur no Liability, and must benefit, __ 


Prospectuses, with full particulars and forms of application, may be obtained at 
the Offices of the Company, 5 and 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, London, B.C, 


VOYSEY ESTABLISHMENT FUND.—A Committee hag 
been appointed to establish } g God and relation to man which him to promulgate 
sia Col m preaching as Vicar of 


there those hi; 
of the Judici 
Heal 


views concerni an 
muinittee of the Privy Council has debarred him fro! 


of Mr. Voysey’s teaching are : 
2 te hath it is = Mole and duty of every man to exercise his private judgment in matters of 


religi 
2 eThat the character and dealings of God are infinitely higher than the popular views 
represent them to be. 
and goodn 
The General Committee, on list of which =a shortly be aimee comprises 
further infh ne to 


omenat many others, the following names, and adhesions continue 
receiv 
The Right Rev. Bishop INDS, D.D., late Bishop of Norwich, Chairman, 
Sir W. R. Clayton, Bart. i Rev. J. D. La Touche. 
ensleigh Wedgw 
Sir W. v. "Gane, Bart., F.G.S., P.L.S, Charles Darwin, Esq., F.R.3. 
W. P. Price, Esq., M.P. Sir John Bowring, LL.D. 
General F. Schiller, R.A. Charles LL.D. 
wn, Esq., uchanar Hon. Treasurer), 


J 
H. D. Drury, Esq. B. Campbe 
Samuel Esq. 
Regular BERVICES will Commence at ST. onnnen' S HALL, Langham Plase, To 
morrow (Sunday) Morning, October 1, at Eleven A. 
The Committee feel that the time is now come for an APPEAL to the Public at large fr 
Aid in carrying out their object. 
Subscripti amounting to w s of £500 have already been received, and the Fint 
List will shortly be 
Subscriptions may be remitted to the Imperial Bank, Lothb: E.C. ; or to the Hon 
Treasures (pro tem), Dr. JAMES TURLE, 36 Finchley Road, N.W. : 
(Signed) F. A. HANBURY, M.A., Hon. Secretary, 
24 Old Square, Lineoln’s Inn, | 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
tte own Ornamental Sve seven, to the Beach, and the 
‘erraces on side afford 

the fim ‘The Building now contains 240 apartments, Cuisine excellent. 
choice.—Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


BRINDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 


ROME, vi@ Falconara, NAPLES, via a, Shortest ‘and 
Route. For T! h Tickets and information, apply to the SoU" ITALIAN RAILWAY. 
Street, 


es LEBEAU & CO., 6 Billiter London, E.C. 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies En: an 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS for any 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stam Relief, and 
brilliant] Tiluminated in Gold, Silver, in the the highest Style of Art. 
CARD-PLATE egantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the 


13, 1870), on 40 entered fo: competition, “ M. pent 
we have ever had on ”_M. F. DENT. Watch, and Clock 
tou thea Queens’ 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


EK. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, rand, and 34 


MANUF. INOMETERS, W. 
Majesty snd H.R.H. the and atthe Clock of 
by E. Dent & Co., from 5 Guineas, 


” 
Pocket Ch et Repeaters. Treble, and other Stop Seconds 
‘Watches, Revlon or momical, Clocks of every her Stop Seems 
Assortment of Gold Albert and Guard 18-Carat, &c, 
forwarded — by post (registered). 
Catnlogues on plication, 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exehange, London. 


GHOOTING SEASON.—SERVICES of PLATE and CUT- 
LERY im Iron-bound Oak Cases for Shooting Lodges. Special Lists post free. 
MAPPIN & WEBB, 76, 77, and 7s OXFORD STREET, W.; 
and MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 


PSHING, PICNICS, § SHOOTING BASKETS completely 


MAPPIN & 76, 73 OXBORD Wy 
and MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, C 


APPIN & WEBB’S ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 
QUALITY GUARANT 


CAN be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 
WINSLEY STREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


HOUSE FURNISHING — IRONMONGERY. — Kitchen 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 7, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PepstHans, BEDDING, and PURNITURE— 
BEDSTEADS, IRON and BRASS, and ’ CHILDREN’ COTS. <A very Lag 
Assortment of 150 Patterns on Show, from Lis, to £45. 

BEDDING Manufactured on the Premises, and Warranted by 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON. 


‘or Bedsteads. -< Width: 3 ft. 4ft. 6in. 5 ft. 

Best ate Mattresses 11s. 6d. oe 163. 0d. os 188. 
Good Coloured Woo 178. 0d. eo 258.0d. os Bs. 

Best Brown Wool . 21s. 6d. oo 31s.6d. 34s. 6d, 
Good White do. .. 283.60. .. ee 438. 0d. oe oe 473, Od. 
Best do. 50s. Od. oe 73s. 0d, 
Good Hoses Hair. 423. 6d... ew 623.00. 698. Od, 

rman Spring air S uffing 8. 6 
Best Elastic Sides 85s. Od. lds. 12s. 0d, 


Feather Beds, 31s. to 190s.; 6s. to 298. 6d.; do. Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 13s.; Down 
Pillows, 103. 6d. t 


URNITURE for BED-ROOMS and DINING-ROOMS—- 
Complete Suites in Mahogany, Fancy Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, alwayson 
Show. Catalogues post free. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
of Wales, sends a CAT. TALOGU UE of his unri 
Sy with Listsof Prices and Plansof the 20 large Show-rooms, post free.—! Oxford Street, 
. 1A, 2, 3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 oe Yard, 
The Cost of delivering ( Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom = ie 
trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fi rate. 


GMEE'S DESIGNS of FURNITURE with PRICES. 
A New and Revised Edition is just issued 
IN A SIZE CONVENIENT FOR TRANSMISSION BY POST, 
and will be forwarded upon request by 
W. A. & S. SMEE, 
UPHOLSTERERS AND BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


Wwoov TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
SHOW ROOMS —25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, We - w. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 
IMEWELL, SPHOIAL TAILOR 
da MILITARY OUTFITTER to Gentlemen who require no 8 le 
Piceadilly, W. “A private trade of highest class and , Yielding to its patrons the ihetall 
advantages of their position.” Book of Prices post free. 


(CLEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “ UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
%,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


WINE BINS—FARROW & JACKSON, the lange 


of IRON WINE BINS, Soda Water Racks, and every Article 
Liquors.—18 Great Tower Street, 8 Hay- 
or Consumer of, or other Liquo’ Catalogu 


‘Street, London j and 23 Rue du Pout 
on application. 


mes 


